Many licarls wore luado to hlvvAl hy Uio r«- 
flciit iiJUiili^ence, ili-U llie dangliler 6f Mr. Grif- 
l]n Taylor of lliis <;ity< who had accompani';d 
her hiisbiiiuJ, LioutfinaiU Montgomery, to the 
swamps of Florida, had bc'"' ,roe!ly murdered 
by tlio SGminolcp. The.' jmslaiiees of iliis 
rtiournful event, as state., m an extract of a let- 
ter from an ofiTcer in Florida, published iu the 
R«publican, are these:-— . V 

"Yestflrday, Drc. 28,*al)out half past 9 o'clock, a, m,, 
«ho«tar(^ (ogo from this post to Fori Waltkhoofo, about 
nine miles, mid to'rcturn from thencft with Mrs. Hopson. 
Her husbnnd was sick nni] luishle to go with hnf, butf^ho 
wj»« accompaiijcd hy Lieut. Hopson, Lieut. Sherwooit, 
and nn.mort>f ll momjted mm. As this section of 
the country Had been scouted thoroughly within lha two 
past wceKB. and as no Indinn signs whatever had been 
discovered, it was thouglit thnf ho Fndians were about— 
that there wfls no dariger, and that the' escort wbb ample; 
indeed we had been passing' to and fro over iho garno 
ground coniinuaiiy and often without eHCortst. It un» 
happily proced olherwiRe, however, and when wiihirt 
at>oat three and n half miles from here, and alirtui ihree 
quarteri" of an hour after they startrul, the parly was at- 
tacked l)y a large body, o*" fndians, and she killed, tojfe- 
iher with Lieut. Sherwoon — the f^er.;eant M'ij.ir.«f tho 
7(b, w.i three pri"i'.l"s. 81in ivjis slir-t heluw the b.ick 
of ihfi right (Shoulder, niid the ball passed out of t!>e right 
Lre^fi'i — f?hk? dioil im'redi'iiely. ■ 

Her poor husband is nearly distracted — no b'nme or 
rejlection can be put on him— -thai ho was not with her 
Va« alone owing; to his being sick, or he certainly woiiid 
have been along. 

In a few minutes, as soon the attack was made 
known to him, though barely ai)le to ride, he mounted 
the hprso of the man who reported it, and with a few 
men, was on. the spot, so soon that the body was ndt at 
all iSiutilated. Commands were immediately sent outy 
too, but as yet the enemy has not been found. She was 
burieit to-day at two o'clock, and at the gravfl the funer- 
al Service was read over her renninf 
R«6pectfui]y, your oh't servant, 

' Francis Ler, 

Captain Sevmth Infantry, 

■ P. S.-~Tho Indians were cora(! upon sn quickly, that 
tJwy did not even take the rings from har fingers, her 
gloves, oir her comb." 

This afiiicting intelligence suggested to us the 
idfia, that our readers woultl like to know some- 
thing of the causes of a war, which has desO" 
lated aw many homes, been carried cu Avilh rhcH 
aii extravagant expenditure of blood and. treasure, 
and seems yet no nearer a sURncssfiil termiiia- 
' linn, than when it wag commenced wnder the 
adimnsstratton of General Jackson. The ac- 



count Jftibjoinrd in ttt*. 
will he read with dpe[>'{^^""' -^"y's View, ant! 
who may have seen it befi?f' » cv«;i by those 

The Oi Jflfin of tlia in, 
' It will bo recollected, -that in IsX**'**** 
complained that their fugitive *'t'''\s|QvfihoMeM 
Fkirida, then belonging to the crown of t\ . 
rej-ar-jfosa of the ol'liga'tions of 
had been scot by ^he Govcrniiwnt up t^je.rivf^j ^.^ 
cnia. to destroy a fort containing about 301) 
of whom were slauchiercd. This territory • 
wards ceded io the United StRtcs; and for uevcraF; 
past, the Governm«nt has l>een waging a rc!cn!(r'pB'B 
most disastrous war against it* aboriginal iiitiitbita»n>^ 
witii the avowed design of driving*ihem from the Peri-' 
insula. It is notour design to write the his^tury of thia 
" war, but merely to expose its true origin, and to explain 
the motives which have led the whites to insjstvon th» 
expulsion of the Seminolee, and the causes whidi. bavo 
induced the latter to offer rt resistarrco unparalleled in 
savage Wflifare, for peracveting and desperate couraga 
ami ferocity. 

The saerifico ori ou? part, of biiind, of Ireasnrej and <)f 
■ Wftitary honor in this^war, irt well knotvn to be prodi- 
gious. THinTT M1L1.10X8 of dollara have alieady, it js 
Bai'd, ?'een expended— -our best generate have been. baf- 
fled, and thei;' l.Turcls withf red; and our troops have per- 
ished in great number*. i(« cond-si." with ihoi,? savaqa foe, 
by the , sickiinifiss of the rli;iwi<». Am! yet i.o ra- . 
tionnl c-.m-o is asfianed by f!u' Gmfrnmeiil f >r \UU dis.'js- 
irons' WMr. No reason i« un-eit w!;y if is necf'^snry, at aij,- 
h:>z:trd!(. and at every expense, to Jrjvo the Setnirioles 
froio Flxrida. Tlie wbiies are few in n«iiibt>r, have far 
more iaJur than th y can occupy, and crrtiiMiij do not 
want the wet and uiiwhole^'omo evergliHle.< possessed by 
the Indians, and into which,, we are fold, w hite men can 
only penetrate at certain Heasmia of the year, without 
exposing their lives to almost, ccrtoiii destruction. But 
were the Seminoles bo ni/weroiw thaj it was necessary to 
remove them, to "make room for the vi^Us, nt so power- 
ful as to render it unsafe to pfant while setlhmen'.s in 
Floridal Wc Itnrn from officinl reports, that iticy num- 
bcri;d about 3000!* Major-General Jcs-'up, (he cim- 
manditife oflicerof the army, and well. acquaiDtod with 
the existing condition of the Territory, in a latter to (bn 
Secretary of War, Feb. 11, iSSS, makes the foUo^vinit 
candid avowal. 

«(We bavo committed tho error of atfeniplinr^ to ro 
niove them ((hft Seminoles) when their l.indf \v<^re nof 
rcuijir^d for agricultural purposes, when they wm, x-^ct 
in tho way of the white inhabitants, and tvhfo the print- 
er portion of their country was an unexplored wMzr. 

* I herewith enclose for your information, a cr-;7y rf 
tho general plan of ope'-ations which i h:r.e r.ibp'.cd inr 
thetemovul of tUw SemiiU'Ies. ' I have ar.?iiii,-:.j jlt.-i.iEi'i 
round tiural»er of three ihotisund cmbracps kI- i.f cvf ;y 
d.'st«ftpS-:cs.''^r/«:% Thomf>mi>. Jr., .Aiim-, 3, 
1835. "1 con>;idsr the piipulatff.n, inc'n'!!!:;- i.-.;.-!;!;;, 
not f^-oTsew«i eOOO-rrnf ••vhifh T shouia sl-y .l?;iif; 
females."— Joss/Vj /f<«» VhhiimnS -'V&j 'it- oi" ^L^^M 
Indians, Sept. 29, 1835, 
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THE FLOKIS>.V W.\K-.-,VXf>T5llBR VlCTI^f. 

Many hearts wore triado to Meed by the re- 
cent ioteliij/eiice, ihnl the daughter 61' Mr. CTfif- 
Jih 'I'aylor of this city, \v!>o had accompanied 
her husband, Lieutenant Montgomery, to the 
swamps of Florida, had been^rnelly murdered 
by, the Seminoles. The circumstances of ihis 
mournful event, as stated \\\ an extract of a let- 
ter from an officer in Florida, published in the 

Republican, are these:—- 

. 

"Yesterday, Dec. 28,*ab6»t ha f post 9 o'clock, a.w., 
she started to go from this post to Fori Wakahoote, about 
nine miles, and to'rclurn from thence with Mri*. Hopson. 
Her.hwsband was sick and unable to go with her, but she 
was accompanied by Lieut. Hopssdft, Lieut. Sher<;vood, 
ari^ jin.escortjbf 11 mouQted men. As this section of 
the couintry Kad been scouted thoroughly within the two 
past Weeks, and as no Indian signs whatever had been 
digcovered, il- waa thongbl that no rndians were about — 
that there wa« no danger, and thai, thd" escort wes ample; 
indeed vvfe had beert passing" to and fro over the same 
ground continually and oflen wsihont eHcorts. It un- 
happily proved otherwise, however, .ind when within 
about three and a half miles from here, and about lbre& 
qUflirter? of an hoar after ihey tifarled. the parly was at- 
tacked by a largo body of Indians, and she killed toi;p- 
ihei* with Lieut. Sherwood -—the fer^eant Mij.ir wf ihe 
7th, and three privates, ^'he wag uliot below the b.»ck 
<{f the right shoulder, nod/the ball passed out of the right 
hre'tfi't— rShe died iinrredialely. . " 

[ Her poor husband is nearly distracted — hrt b'ame or 
reflection can be put on him — that ho was hot with her 
wasaionc owing to his being sick, or he certainly would 
have been along, 

. .In a few mihuteEl, ns soon as the attack was mai^e 
known to him, though barely able to ride, he mounted 
the horse of the man who reported it, and with a few 
men, was on the spot, so soon that the body was not at 
eli ^(itilated. Commands were immediately ser,t out, 
top, but as yet the enemy has not been found. She was 
iiuried to-day at two o'clock, and nt the grave the funer- 
al service was read over her rcmiins. 

Respectfully, your ob't servant, 
, Francis Lkr, 

: ^ I , Captain Seventh Iirfanttif, 

P. S.-^Tha Indians wore como upon so quickly, that 
they did not even take the ring* from her lingers, her 
gloves, or her comb." 

This afflicting intelligence suggested to us the 
idea, that our readers would like to know s.ome- 
tl^irsg of the causes of a war, which has deso- 
iaicd so many homes, been carried on with such 
an e:^travagant expenditure of blood and tteasnre, 
and seetns yet no nearer a successful termina- 
tion, than when it was commenced under the 
a'dimnisjTation of General Jackson. The ac- 



count s^ibjoinctl H liK,^ 
will he read with deep'C^"'^'' J^'^y'^ View, and 
who niav have seei^ it bt^f^^'^'' ^^^^^ by those 
The OrigiM of tUs ll<^.^ 
It w?!l bo recollected, that in i8\^^'ar. 

complained that their fugitive «''i*«'''\cIaveho?(Ier« 
Florida, then belonging to the crown of \j.gf,j„g >• 
rei'sardlcsa of the obligfltions '"f "^'^'^''^'i '^Kj^j, 'f 
had iieen sent by the Government up the.rivc^ ^^••";» 
cola, to destroy a fort containing about 300 negi f'i^ 
of whom were , slaughtered. This territory wi?>." 



Wards ceded to the United States; and fi>r ' severa^l^f 
past, the iGrovernment has been waging a relentless 
most disft^rous war ogainat its aboriginal inhabit«rit\. 
with the avowed design of driving'ihem from the Pen-^ 
insula. It is notour design to write the history of thi« 
■-war, bnt mci-ely to expose its true origin, arid to explain 
the motives which have led the whites to insisl.on th«, 
expulsion of the Serninoles, fiiid the causes which, have 
induced the latter to offer a resist ante unparalleled in 
savngie warfare, for pcrstsvering and desperate courage 
anil ferocity. : 
\' I'he sacrifice on our pfilrt. of b|ood^ of treasure, and of 
imilJtary honor in this%war; is Weil known to be prodi^ 
gious. TnintT Miitioiis of dollars have already, it is- 
said, becn expepjied— our best generals have been. baf. 
fleil, r^nd their laorpls witlicred; and our iroops have per* 
isbed in arml niiml)ers, in conti-sts with their t^ava^e foe,, 
an»|, by the siokiiness of the cliinste. And yeL j,o ra-, 
tional crtiise i.s aVijncd by the C^overnrfVenl for this disas- 
trous wnn No rea^-on Is tiiven why it is necestiary, at all 
hiiztird.c. and at every exoeiiwe. to drive the Seminnles 
from Fiond.-i. The vvhiies are few in namlicr, have fair, 
more land' thah ih -y canr occupy, arid certainly do riot 
want the wet and unwholesonio eivcrgladcs pos^^essed by 
the IndianSj and into which, we are to!d, white men <^an 
only penetrate at certain seasons of the year, .without 
exposing their lives to alfnost.;certQin defitruclion. -Bnt 
were the Seminotes aonumerom that it was necessary to 
remove ihem, to inake room for the wytes, or so power- 
ful as ttt render it unsafe to plant white, wttletuentsi hi 
Floridal Wc learn fi-ein officird reports, (hat (tiey num- 
bered about 3000!* Major-General Jesstip, jhe com- 
manding officer of the aray, and well acquainted wish 
the e-xisting condition of the Territoiy. in a letter to fho. 
Secretary of War, Feb. U, 1838, mittkes the foliovving 
candid avowal. 

"We have committed the error of nttempting'^o ra^ 
move them (the Serniholes) when their lands w«rc ho;' 
required for agricultural purpORCH, when they wnro not 
in the way of the White inhabiiante, and when the iireat- 
er portion of their country was an anexplored vvijder- 



* I herewith enclose for yonr information, a. copy of 
the geriern! plan of ope-ations which I have adopted for 
the removal of the Seminolcs. I have assumed that ths 
tound number of three thonsnnd embraces oil of every 
descnpt'on.''~VVi7ey 'i'/Vsm/isor?, Jr., Aaent, Sept. 3, 
1835. "I cbni^ider ,ihe f rtpuiation. jncinding nPL'ro^s, 
not t^e^CBf"'! 6000— of which I should say IGG'O r,u% 
rem(i\iBe.^'~Jose/}/i Hnrrjs, Diabu'rsinS: Agent of Florida 
Indians, Sept. ?9, 1836* ' , 
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^ neu, of th« intctior of which w« were a« ignorant at of 

the interior of Ohino I do not consiJer the 

country south of Chicknsa Hatchoc uJor*A the medicines 
we nhtkH expend in driving the Indiana from il." Why, 
then, all this waste of blood and treasure? We answer 

„^to prevent ftiff Hive slaves from Jinding an asylum 
among the Indians.'*' 

We well Itnow how unwillingly tb/« truth will be re- 

- ceived'by those among us who coi>«iid thnt iho Noah 
has nothing to do with slavery; Jjut we appeal to facts 
— and to facU about which there is and can be "o dis. 
pute. 

. Florida borders upon two slave Slates, Alabama and 
Georgia, and is not far distant from two others, Missis- 
■ippi and Louisiana, f »8 no', therefore, surprising ihat 
■laves from these States, escaping from their manlcrs, 
should seek refui^e i<) (he huts of the Seminoles. Wo 
have already seen that the Federal Government have 
lately awarded upwards of $6000 to the gallant otH(;era 
and seamen <vho destroyed 300 fugitive slaves in Florida, 
in 1816. The terrible example then made, was nal, it 
seems, edactual; for in 1825, the War Department issued 
an order on the subject of fugitive slaves among the Se> 
minoles, and the Indian Agent at Tallahasse was direct* 
Ird^to take measures to enable the claimants to identify 
(hm property for its immediato restoration. '*Let the 
Chiefs distinctly understand," wrote the Agent, agreeably 
to his instructions, "that they are not to harbor run- 
away negroes,' and that they will be required to give 
up such negroes as are now residing within their 
Umit8."t ' 

An Alabama paper, speaking of the war, makes the 
following corjfcssion: "It is the power to entice away and 
instruct in bush'fighting so many of our slaves, that we 
would wish to annihilate. These Seminoles cannot re- 
main in the Peninsula of Florida luithout threatening 
the infernal safety of the South." 

In 1834, a petiltion signed by about one hundred of the 
inhabitants of Alachua County, Florida, was presented 
to President Jackson, praying for his interposition 
against the Seminoles. 

' "While the lawless and indomitable people (says the 
petition) continue where they now are, the owners of 
slaves in our territory, andl even in the States contiguchis, 
cannot for a moment, in any thing like security, enjoy 
the possession of this description of property. Docs a 
neero become tired of the service of his owner, he has 
only to flee to the Indian country, where he will find 
ample safety against pursuit. It >8 a fact which, if not 
susceptible of proof, is notwithstanding, and upon good 
ground, firmly believed, that there is ot ibis time living 
under the protection of the Seminole Indians, a large 
number, probably inore than one hundred slaves, who 
have absconded from their masters in the neighboring 
States and in Florida, since the treaty of Camp Moultrie. 
Within a few weeks several parties are known to have 
sought and found shelter in the nation whore they con* 
tinue secure against every effort of their owners to reco- 
ver them .... There are, as it is believed, more 
than five hundred negroes residing with the Seminole In- 
flians, four.fifths of whom are runaways, or descendants 

of runaways Il is perfectly obvious 

that during the existence of such a state of things, the 
interests of this fertile and promising section of Florida 
cannot flourish; and we are constrained to repeat, that 
there is no rational prospect for the better, so long as the 
Indians are suffered to remain in their present loca- 
tion.'* 

The petition concludes w ith recommending "the imme- 
diate end efficient action of the government.^" 

t State papers, I Sess. 19 Cong., Vol. iv., Doc. 74, 
p. 82. 

+ 1 Sess., 24 Cong., Doc. 271. 



in the spring of 1839, a sort of armistice was cen- 
eluded with the Seminoles. This gave vast offence to 
slaveholders, and at a public meeting h^ld at Tnllahassti, 
it wn«i resolved, "That the peninsuls of fMorida is the 
last place in the limits of the United Sttaes wherein the 
Indiana should be permitted to re-.iiain." For this as* 
sertion, the following among other reasons was assigned. 

"J^ located in Florida, all the runaway slaves will 
Jind refuge and protection with them." 

The New Orleans Courier of 27th July, 1839, in ref> 
erence to this same subject remarks, "Every year's delay 
in subduing the Scmnioles, adds to the risk of their 
being joined by runaway staves from the ttdjacent States, 
and increases th^ danger of a rising among the serviles," 

SLAVKnr, then, is the key which unlocks the enigma 
of the Florida war. To break up a refuge for runaway 
slaves, thirty millions more will be expended for the same 
object. 

But it may he said, however satisfactorily the- forego* 
ing facts may account for the conduct of the Federal 
Government, they do not explain the astonishing and 
peculiar inveteracy manifested by these Seminoles to« 
wards the whites, Other tribes have without difllicuity 
been removed to the west of the Mississippi; why then 
do these Indiaiis alone oiTer a resistance to a superior ^ 
power, more delcrmined and more heroic than perhaps 
any recorded in history? Again does Slavery solve the 
difficulty. . . 

It is very obvious that the Seminoles have been uni^-t 
Tcrsally exasperated. Their extreme haired to the 
whites, has unquestionably l>cen owing if) part to tha 
gross and wicked frauds which they believe (with too 
much apparent reason) were practiced in the treaty of 
Payne's Landinn;, under which they Were required to 
remove from Florida. But the great and prevailing 
cause of thi'ir deep sealed hostility, is to be sought for in 
a long train of frauds and injuries of which they have 
been the victims, on account of their slaves; and like- 
wise in the dread of Christian slavery, entertained by 
the negroes who belong to, or have joined the Seminoles. 

Of all ihc hostile chief", the most active, persevering, 
and daring, \vas the celebrated Oseoka. , Ikris said that 
this man's mother was seized and carried into Georgia as 
a slave, nndur pretence that she was the daughter of a 
fugitive nonrcss. If this story, which has found its way 
into the public papers!, be true, the wrongs of the mother 
have been terribly avenged by the son. 

That the reader may understand the narrative We are 
about to lay before him, he must bear in mind that the 
Seminoles, like their more civilized neighbors, are jilave* 
holders — but unlike them, they exercise their authority 
in such a manner as to render their slaves unwitting to 
leave them. The staves are in fact little rnore thatk^en* 
ants of kind and familiar landlords, and regrtrdedf^wilh 
horror (.he very idea of being transferred from their hea> 
then to Chtistian master^;. But there were many of the 
whites, who were exceedingly anxious to make the trans* , 
fer. The agent, Wiley Thompson, thus wrote to the 
Secretary of War: ^ October 27, 1834.) "There ore 
many very likely negroes in this nation. Some of the 
whites in the adjacent settlements manifest o restless de- 
sire to obtain them, and I have no doubt that Indian-rais- 
ed negroes are now in possession of the whites.*' 

The volume of documents, submitted to Congress, 8d 
Jurie, 1836, and entitled "Seminole hostilities," from 
which we quote, contains many illi;|i|tration8 of the 
agent's assertion; we can spare room fo> only a porl|^ 
of them. 

It appears that Conchattimico, a Florida chief, was the ' 
possessor of a number of slaves, the title to whom waS;. 
disputed by another Indian, who sold his claim to a white', 
man. The means taken by the purchaser to oblain the , 
slaves, are thus described by the agent in his letter to the 
War Department, January 20, 1834. 
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"I WM inforined by the 'sub-agent. that CnnohQttiniv;o 
sent a ruuner for him not long since; thnl ho immcdiata- 
ly repaired to tha old chiefs town, whero ho arrived in 
the night, and found the Indiana and nogroes greatly ex- 
cited and in arms; and that very tioon thereafter Vacca 
Pechatsie, with ilftoen or more of his warriors in arma 
arrived, fur the purpose of aiding in resistance to a 
threatened violent attempt to force the slaves out of Cori- 
chatlimico's possession. Persons interested in the ad- 
verse claim, were frequently scon hovering about the re- 
serve; and the chief was informed that attempts had been 
onadn to bribe commanders of steambonta, on the river, 

to aid ill accomplishing (he capture of the slaves 

Under such circumatnncea I could not but approve the 
order given by the sub-agent to Conchatiintico, to defend 
hit property by force, s]xa\x\A. a violent attempt be made 
to wrest it from'him." 

Shortly after this, Judge Cameron, of the United 
States' District Court, investigated the white man's claim 
to those slaves, and pronounced it groundless. No*, 
withstanding this decision, the claim was again sold to 
* company of whites, who rcsol»ed lo relieve the chief 
of his property. But as the chief intended to protect it 
by force of arms, the enterprise was not free from dan- 
ger. The expedient resorted to by ihc kidnappers is 
thus explained in a letter from the late Governor of the 
Territory to the Siftcretary of War, 23d May, 1836. 

"I herewith transmit you a petition from the Indian 
chief Conchattimico, to be laid before Congress should 
you consider that necessary. Taking forcibly the slaves 
of this chief, aflt«r those men ha^reated an alarm among 
thd white inhabitants which resulted in disarmmg- tho 
Indians, was an outrage Well calculated to rouse them to 
hostility. The alarm was concerted by these violators 
of all law, solely; with the view of obtaining without 
danger of resistance, the slaves of the chief. I have no 
expectation the slaves referred to in the petition will ever 
be obtained, as I take it for granted they have been car- 
ried to a great distance and sold.'* 

This Conchattimico was a friendly chief, having no 
idtercourse with the hostile ^eminoloi<; i)ul on the report 
being raised that he was about to join the enemy, he sur- 
rendered his arms to quiet the apprehensions, re,il or af- 
fected, of his while neigiibors. No sooner had he thus " 
rendered himself defenceless, than a parly of Georgians 
carried oflf his slaves, twenty in number, and valued at 

We have already seen how profitable it is for a Geor- 
giaii to lose a slave among the Indians; but Congress has 
provided no fund to indemnify the Indian master for the 
slaves of which he may be robbed by Georgians. 

Another friendly Florida chief,' Pechassie, thus com- 
plains to the agent ('^Sth July, 1835.) "I im indticod to 
write to you in consequenre of the depred iiions mnking, 
and attempted to be made^on my fium, by a company of 
men, negro-slealers; some of Whom are from Columbus, 
(Georgia,) and have connected, themselves with iirown 
and Douglas. It is reported and believed by ail the 
white people around heire, that a largo number of them 
will very shortly come down here, and attempt to takeoff 
Billy, Jim, Rose and her family, and others (^slaves.) . . 
I should like to have your advice how I should act. I 
dislike to make any trouble, or haive any difficulty with 
the white people; but if they will trespass on my premi- 
ses, find on my rights, I must defend myself the best way 
lean. .... . . Please direct me how to act in this 

matter. Douglass and his company hired a man, who 
has two large trained dogs for. the purpose, to come 
down and take Billy. The man came, but seeing he 
could do noihing alone, has gone off somewhere; proba- 
bly to recrnit. He is from Mobile, and follows for a live- 
lihood catching runaway negroes with these large dogs." 

Bj a letter from tba United States Attorney, we find 
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^'^ted the attention and r I ^^T"''^ 

|"f"\nd hence p,^b„" ;' ;S 1^ t^V 
tukon\ , -iw " official notice w«« 

provoca&„ ";, . '"^> "'"y give ua some idea of lli« 
deed theX^'»«'' Preceded an.< caused the war !„! 
..likely ne^r^l2'f^J- us incidentally sEowXt t 
strongly cov^ °' Semino/es now in arms, were as 
friendly chiefs.V'-' whites, as the slaves of tho 
in 1832, the FeM « 'feoty made with the Seminotea 
tudefortho intire\M;«'*«''nmpnl with its usual solici- 
ment of all claims o^ slaveholders, assumed the pay. 
property" to the arf^ Indians fop "fciavos and other 
course ensued for the fi^ $7,000. A scramble of 
pondence look place bet^» and a voluminous corres- 
ry of War. respecting clai^^be agent and the becreta- 
appears that the Seminoles \hr Indian slaves; and it 
by the contrivances ?f the w*en harassed for years 
slaves. The following is a sX^o rob them ofaheir 
Mrs, Hanna .slaimed a negro w^ It seems that a 
in posseusioi- of the i^eminoles. land her it^crease 
made known to the war department,'*vlaini had been' 
the 8th c< March, 1828, the following 'to long ago as 
issued t j the Indian agent. "The Secrete hod been 
rects that you forthwith deliver to Mary Bf War di- 
or her agent, the slaves claimed by her, andKwidOw 
imposing the obligation on her to abide by sub^bond' 
as it may be esteemed proper to seek, in testing ^^jon 
of ownership in the property in question." W^^t 
here a specimen of the justice nieted by our .goyern\ 
to the Indians. A woman claims a slave in the posV^- 
sion of an Indian. Without the sligh(<;sl: inquhy inl 
the justice of the claim, the property is ordered to bO', 
wrested forthwith from the possessor and delivered io^the ' 
claimant, and then, as if in utter mockiery, the woman ia 
to give her bond to abide any decision that may hereaf-; 
ter be made as to the legality of her claim. Who is to 
obtain this decision ? Certainly not the woman; and 
should tho poor ignorant Indian go to law, where W(iuld 
he look for Mrs. Hanna or her slaves! Prom soma 
cause not explained, the wicked and absurd o'rder of the 
Secretary was not executed; and on the 2d Of March, 
1835, seven years after, a second order from the Secre- 
tary of War diiccted the agent "to afford whatever facil- 
ities may be in his power, upon the claim being estab- 
lished by proper proof before the competent tribunal, to 
have the property restored to Mrs. Hanna." Should the 
reader be struck with the remarkable moral difference be- 
tween these two orders, the, explanation is easy,—the of- 
fice was filled at the time of tho first order by a slavehol- 
der; at the lime of the second, by a northern gentleman. 
The agent now investigated ihe tase, and it was discov- 
ered that the father of Mrs. Hanna, about the year 1816, 
had sold the woman in question, then full grown, to a 
Seminole, for forty steers, and had afterwards, as was 
alleged, given the same worhan to his daughter; and on 
this preteqded gift Mrs. Hanna claimed, not merely the 
woman, who had now lived twenty-five years with the 
Indians, but also all the children she had borne within 
that time ! 

On the 12lh of December, 1834, the agent wrote to 
the Secretary, that a Seminole woman of tho name of 
Nelly, inherited from her father "a considerable number 
cf slaves," that a man named Floyd cinims the whole of 
them by virtue of a bill of sale, and that Nelly insists 
that "Floyd imposed on her by presenting forher siljna- 
ture a bill of sale for all the negroes, instcfitd of a written 
authority to him to recover some for her."* The agent 
adds, he has seen no one who pretends that Floyd paid 
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fisr for the negroes, and that the universal impression is, 
that she was grossly imposcil upon. 

Ifcivilizeil and Christian slaveholders are ready to 
murder, or, to use Mr. Preston's phrase, to hang aboli- 
tionists for questioninfj their moral right to hold property 
in man; may judgst what must have been the exas- 
peration of the Seminoles at these uiuUiplied attempts to 
rob them of their slaves. 

There' is still another mode in which slaver;^ has ope- 
rated to produce and continue the war in Fl"fida. Al- 
though the expulsion of the Seminoles from the peninsu- 
la was devoutly desire4 by the whites, no Jachnation was 
fell to send their "likely negroes" to the "'est of the Mis- 
sissippi. Of these negroes some \vci& stolen, others 
claimed under fraudulent pretexts, and others it was pro- 
posed to purchase of their masters. General R. K, Call 
addressed a letter to President Jackson, (32 of March,) 
asking leave "to purchase one Ii'i»(^'''^d and fifty" of the 
Seminole negroes. "These /legroes," he affirms, "are 
violently opposed to leaving 'he country. If the Indians 
are permitted to convert ihem into specie, one great ob- 
stacle in the way of repji^al may be overcome." The 
applicant was informeJ that no permission was necessa- 
ry — there being no Ifsal prohibition to the Indians sell- 
ing their slaves, ilgents were forthwith dispatched to 
the nation, to buy "P negroes. Mr. W. Thompson, the 
agent, however assumed the responsibility of prohibiting 
these agents (^om commencing their negotiations; and 
assigned hi? '■^^isons in a very able letter to the Secretary 
of War (sXt*! of April,. 1835.) "The intercourse lawn," 
he rem8r'^^<^> "prohibited the purchase of an Indian pony 
by a meP^''^'' of civilized society, without permission fiom 
the aif^^t and why ? but because the Indian is consider- 
e<J /p a state of pupilage, and incapable of protecting 
b/jjasejf against the arts and wiles of civilized man. If 
the Indian's interest in a pony is of so much importance 
ill the estimation of the government, as to require such 
olrict guards to be thrown around it, the protection of 
his irUerest in,his slave should be esteemed more impor- 
tant, by as much as the latter is more valuable than the 
former species ol property. If in the regulation of the 
sale of ponies the United States exercise a rightful pow- 
er, the obligation on thom to guard ihe interest of the In- 
dian in his slave, is greatly more imposing. The ne- 
groes in the nation drt ad the idea of being transferred 
from their present state of ease and comparative liberty, 
to bondage and hard labor, under overseers, on sugar and 
cotton plantations. 

"They have always had a preat influence over the In- 
dians. They live in villages separate, and in many in- 
stances remote from their owners, and enjoying equal 
liberty, with them, with the single exception that 
the slave supplies his owner annually from the product of 
his little field, with corn in propoition to the amount of 
the crop — in no instance thjt has come to my knowl- 
edge, exceeding ten bushels; the residue is considered the 
property of the slave. Many of these slaves have stocks 
of horses, cows and hogs, with which the Indian owner 
never assumes a right to intermeddle. I am thus par- 
ticular on this point, that you may understand the true 
cause of the abhorrenc" of the negroes, of every idea of 
change. And the indulgence so extended to the slave, 
will enable you to credit the assertion, that an Indian 
would almost as soon sell his child as his slave, except 
when under the influence of intoxicating liquors." 

We have here a picture' of certainly a very extraordi- 
nary system of slavery. Slaves abhorring a change, and 
Masters no more thinking of selling a slave than a child ! 
But then these Indians were heathen, and perhaps it was 
from not advertinc^ to this fact, that General Call took 
for granted they would be glad to convert men, women, 
and children into specie. President Jackson was equally 
inconsiderate. The agent was answered. "The Presi- 
dent is of opinion, that the opportunity to sell their 
slaves will be an inducement for the Seminoles to re- 



move. . , . Nor is it considered that the pern)is°ion to 
the Indians to sell would be an inhuman act. It is not 
to be presumed the condition of these slaves would be 
worse than that of others in the same section of country." 

To this presumption of executive philanthropy the 
agent forcibly replied, (June 17lh, 1835,) '-the remark 
in your letter that it is not to be presumed the condition 
of these slaves would bo worse than that of others in the 
same section of country is true; yet you will agree with 
uie, that the same remark would bo applicable to myself, 
. or any other individual in the U. States, as wo should, if 
subjected to slavery, be in the precise condition of our fel- 
low slaves. .... Any one at all acquainted with the 
condition of the negro, as connected with his Indian ow- 
ner here, could not fail to admit that the change with 
him would be oppressively great." Mr. Thompson far- 
ther remarked to the Secretary of War, ''if the depart- 
ment could be satisfied that tlvo undeniable abhorrence of 
the negroes in this nation to the idea of being transfer- 
red from the present slate of ease and comparativo free- 
dom, to sugar and cotton plantations, under the control 
of severe task-ma? ters,f had been made to subserve the 
views of government, by inducing the negroes to exert 
their known influence over the Indians, through pledges 
made to them, accompanied by assurances that their re- 
moval west would, more than any thing else, serve to se- 
cure the existing relations between tliem and the Indians^ 
then surely the department instead of classing them with 
the Indian skins and furs, would require a punctilious re- 
demption of those pledges. I have not heard oF a solita- 
ry Indian desiring the privilege lo sell." 

The President at lastj^.yielded, and the agenC was au- 
thorised to prohibit any person entering the nation to buy 
slaves. But it wa^ too late — the negroes well knew how 
anxious the whites were to possess them; and they rea- 
sonably feared that if Ihe Indians were expelled, instead 
of being permitted to accompany their kind masters, they 
would be consigned to the cruel and detested service of 
Georgia and .Alabama planters. Hence, impelled by the 
most powerful motives which can stimulate the heart and 
nerve the arm of man, they resisted to the utmost the 
emigration of tbi*ir masters, and in the deadly struggle 
thnt ensued, evinced their devotion to the Indians, and 
their abhorrence of (be wliitcs by a fwrocious and success- 
ful courage which may well send a thrill of fearful anti- 
cipation tiirouuhout the slave region. 

We now submit to our readers whether the facts we 
have exhibited do not prove beyond all doubt that the 
blood and treasure expended in ihe Florida war, have 
been expended for the sole pitr-pme of breaking;- up a 
refuge for fugitive slaven; and tliat the Seminoles have 
been goaded into iheir oxtr-iordinary and desperate resis- 
tance, by the frauds and robberies of slavefiolders ? 

■f Mr. Thompson was not an abolitionist, but had late* 
ly been a representative in Congress from the State of 
Georgia. 

GKOUGIA AND MICHIGAN. 

Georgia contains a population over 700,000. 
Michigan numbers 211,005, The former is a cen- 
tury old ; the latter 20 years. And yet Michigan has 
nearly as many newspapers and printing establish- 
ments as Georgia. The following we copy fronl 
the census returns. 

Georgia. — Binderies, 3; printing offices, 20; daily 
newspapers, 5; weekly, 20 ; semi and tri-weekly, 
3 ; men employed, 139. 

Michigan — Binderies, 2; printing offices, 20; 
weekly newspapers, 20 ; daily, 3; men employed, 130. 

Such are the effects of slavery and freedom on 
the mental activity of a people, and on their sources 
of intelligence. 



1 PROSFS3UITY. 

J 

'j By T. p. MABSHAM OF KENTUCKT. 

I Extt'aci from a lalt publication in the FvanJrfurt 
I Commo;iiueaUh, Kentucky. 

1 I have said that I considered negro slavery ag a political 
} misfortune. The phrase was too mild. It is a cancer 
'\ — a slow, consuming cancer—a withering pestilence — an 

I unmitigated curse. I speak not in the spirit of a puling 
;f and false philanthropy. I was born in a slave Stale — I 
J was nursed by a slave — my life has been saved by a slave. 
\ To me, custom has made the relation familiar, and I see 
J nothing horrible in it. I am a Virginian by descent. — 
1 Every cross in my blood, so far as I can trace it: in the pa- 
\ ternai or maternal line, is Virginian. It is the only State 
j in the Union in which I ever resided, save in Kentuck- 
' y. I was never north of the Chesapeake Bay. My 
5 friend:), my family, my sympathies, rny habits, my edu- 
,( cation, are Virginian. Yet I consider negio slavery as a 
I political cancel and a curse- » And she taught nie so to 
^ consider it. Hear her own declarations — ponder on her 
J history — look at her present condUion. 
/ The delegates and representatives of the good people of 

• Virginia, in convention assembled, on the 27th of June, 
1 1776, in the preamble to their first constitution, contain- 
i{ ing the memorable declaration against the government of 
I George III, of England, and setting forth their grievances, 
i among others, present the folbJwing as cause of rebellion 
:! and dismemberment from the: Brirish eijipiro, thiit Ihe a- 
; foresaid George had endeavored to pervert his kingly of- 
; fice "into a detestable and insuppoi table tyranny," "by 
% "prompting our negroes to rise in arms against us — 
i "those very negroes whom, by an inhuman use of his 

"negative, he had refused us permission to exclude by 
1 law" — se6 preamble (o ameniled Constitution of Virginia. 
; One of the causes, then, of tlie American revolution, at 
j least in Virginia, was the • inliumau" refusal of the British 
: crown, to ratify a law prohibiting the importation of 
I slaves, I have shown in my first number, 
I that almost the first use made by that venerable and 
: renowned Commonwealth of her newly acquired lib- 

• erty, was an eflbrt to arrest, by legislation, the in- 

■ crease of that tremendous evil of which she complains 

■ 60 bitterly against the King. In 1790, just after 
\ the adoption of the Federal Constitution, that point 
, of time which forms the true starting post of these Stales, 

in the race of nations, what was the situation of Virgin- 
ia? Occupying the mostcentral position upon the A- 
morican seaboard — having the greatest extent of coa!?l in 
the Union — stretching from the Chcsa|ieake Bay to the 
line of North Carolina, and from the Atlantic ocean to 
; the Ohio river — covering a surface of 70,000 square 
' miles — embracing under the mildest latitudes the great- 
- est varieties of soil — prolific of the richest and most dis- 
\ similar products — intersected in every direction by the 
5 noblest navigable streams, connecting her mountains on 
! the one sidt) with the Ocean, on the other with the bright 
I waters of the Ohio — she seemed to comprehend within 
\ herself all the elements of empire. Nature never spread 
' out a fairer, a nobler theatre for the enterprising genius of 
liberty and industry, than the State of Virginia.— 
In the diversified productions of the different por- 
' tions of her extended territory, there were laid 
the foundations of the largest domestic trade of any 
State in the world. Abounding in minerals of every 
species, from gold to lead, with the finest salt wells on 
the continent, her valleys teeming with grass and grain, 
end her lowlands giving her a monopoly in the then 
richest staple of the planting States, what more could she 
ask at the hand of Heavenl Did she want manufac- 
turesT She had the finest water power, the moot abun- 
dant materials, and the easiest communications. Did 



she desire foreign commerce? The ocean Jay befoyo her, 
and Ihe inlet of the Chesapeake, t7^ee!ine the waters of 
her own Potomac, washed her entire eastern bpi'*5er. 
Behind, and touching her, lay the great valley , of ^l^^ 
west— the fairest portion of it once her own— that valley 
which was compiitenl tosu:itaiii countless riiillioiss of 
men — which was destined to comprehend within its ca- 
pacious bosom many States— States whose consumpliun 
is even now incalculable, and whose powers of purchase 
and payment far exceed even their vast demand. _ Thi^ 
trade which sustains the commerce of Pennsylvanta and 
New York, and the manufactures of New .England^ 
this enormous trade, which is still in its infancy, biifc 
which, even in its cradle, is competent to absorb and; Hi' 
gest the capital— to koe{> in full and profitable empiby- 
ti.ent the commercivil industry g\ citiei containing mom 
free people than are to be iiound in all the broad terri- 
tories of the Old Dominion— might, and should have' 
been, all her own. It seemed indeed to bo designed for heir 
by nut ore, and to have tempted her by every indiiccmet^t 
of circumstance and position. She had but to exteiid heir 
arm and grasp it with all its treasures in lull monbpol3>k 
Through the Ohio River, and her western stfcams,it waa 
bi ought home, to the very foot of her mountains-- lhab 
barriei passed, and it was poured through varirius «hai|- 
nels, dividing and watering her whole eastern territorj?,^ 
into the bosom of. the Atlantic. No State lay so cbnv^- 
nient — to none were presented so many facilities, arid sd- 
few difiiculties, in the acquisition and the 6nlire com^ 
mand of the trade of the West. Did she lack m m- 
tellcct to perceive— the genius to comprehend her ^posi- 
tion and her imerest? Oh, no! Magna matw viruiitf 
she had produced a race of men "with minds to Comr 
prohend the Universe" — men whose names arid ikctiori* 
placed Virginia first in fame, as she was in power qnd 
position among the Stales, and threw a Fpiendor over hev 
early history, which still shines in lingering and raeianf 
choly radiance round her worn and faded biow— "a gild- 
ed halo, hovering o'er decay." They saw, and would 
haveseized, all her advantages. George Washingtoh', 
great in all things., and having stretched before his pro- 
phetic vision in long perspective, the future fortunes- of 
the empire he had founded, warnad Virginia of the im- 
portance of the West. He first projected the connex- 
ion of tiie Chesapeake with the Ohio river.f- through 
means of the waters of Iho Potomac and MojilSngaheia. 
'J'hey lacked not the intelligence. Had other Stales the 
start of her in population'? Let us compare Virginia with 
New York, the only State which could challenge a com-^ 
parison with her. 

In 1790, Virginia with 70,000 square miles of terrii 
tory anil iiileriial resources, such as I have described, 
contained a population of 749,308. New York upon a 
surface of 45,058 square miles contained « population of 
340, ISO. This statement exhibits iri favor of Virginia 
a difference of 24,242 square miles of territoryi aiid 408 
188 in population, which is the double of New Yorlc, 
and 68,600 more. In 1830, after a race of forty ' years, 
Virginia is found to contain 1,211,405 souls, and, New 
York 1,918.608. which exhibits a difference in favor of 
New Yoik of 607,203. The increase upon the part of 
Virginia will be perceived to be 463,187, starling from a. 
basis more than double as large as that of New York' — 
The increase of New York, upon a basis of 340, 120, has 
bsen 1,5?8,391 human beings. Virginia has increased 
in a ratio of 61 per cent., and New York in that of five 
hundred and sixty six per cent. What the next census 
will show we cannot tell. The total amouHt ' of prop- 
erty in Virginia, under the assessnaent of 1838, 'was ^2- 
11,930,508 08 1-2. The aggregate valuotion of real 
and personal property, in New York, in 1839,' was $654 
000,000, exhibiting an excess in New York over Vir- 
ginia, of capital, of §442,069,492, Statesman may dif- 
fer about policy, or the means to be employed in the pro- 
motion of the public good, but surely they ought to ba 
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agreed as to what prosperity inftans, ! lliiiik tlierc cnn 
be no dispute that New Vork ii^ ti grciu«i', rlci\ur, ii inoio 
thriving, pronpcroits, iiiid povvorful Utalo tliun Virginia. 
Wtjat hue occasioned tho diirererico? Wo havo alnmdy 
seen that, as to advunla)i;t!H tncrely pliy.sicul — as to all tiio 
original elementa of grandeur, w.-aitli and power— Vir- 
ginia was unsurpassed, Haa accident or niisforUuio 
erated in this r^asoT Has a despot!'.; government bowed 
the spirit and cramped the ellorts of Virginia? Has slie 
aulTered under the desohuions of war or sconrcjc of [ es- 
tilenco? Over this fair land, a Imfmy atniosplicro and 
puroet (4kie8 smile health and checrfuiiictjd. Healing 
fountains of mineral und medicinal waters bursllrom her 
mountaint). The most delicious i)aths, the most mIu- 
brious springs, tempt from every land the piluriins of 
aifliction and disease. With war she has noihing lo do; 
against its dangers, its horrors, or its burdens, she Imxa 
no provisions to make. Her govornnient and pi^vplo are 
not charged with the care or expenses inciilentto defeneo. 
The broad shield of the Union is spread before lier. Tlio 
potent arm of that government which comhino.i the 
strength and revenues of twenty six States, and wields 
the whole for the protection of each, is pledged to main- 
titin hor rights and her safety against all the world. — 
There is but one explanation of the facts I have slinwn. 
There is but one cause commensurate with the cSri cls 
produced. The clog which has staid the mareh of her 
people, the incubus which has weighed down her enler- 
prize, strangled her commerce, kept sealed her exhaust- 
Jess fountains of mineral wealth, and paralyzed her arts, 
manufactures and improvement, is negro slavery. This 
IB the caricer which has corroded her revenues, luid waste 
her lowlands, banished her citizens, and swallowed up 
her productions. This is the slumbering "olcatio which 
tvili bear no handling. The smallest breath to fan, the 
slightest threat to stir its sleeping, but uncxliljIrui^<!led 
fires, drives he: to madness. ^ Oh! well might she eurso 
the tyrant who planted this dark plague spot upon her 
virgin bosom. 

I have given the total population of Virginia, at the 
two periods, and shown the total increase. Let us ex- 
amine the relative fortunes of the two races as to their 
numerical progress. In 1700, there were of whites 544, 
881rin 1830, 741,648, showiiig- an increase ia foily 
years, of 186,967, or about 36 per cent, a littio over one 
third. In 1790, the slave population amounted to a()3, 
427— in 1830, to 409,757. showing an increase within 
the same period, of 266,230 blacks, being one hundred 
and thirty three per cent, increase on the original .tui.i- 
ber. 

If we examine the other slave states, wc shall perceive, 
the same principle at work. In North Carolina, iho 
black population has increased in the ratio of one hundred 
and forty five per csnt.; and in South Carolina, about 
three hundred per cent. In the former Stale, the whites 
have increased in ratio of about thirty per cent. In the 
latter a little over eighty per cent. Throughout, it will 
be found on examination, that within the period embrac- 
ed by the census, being forty years, the black population 
has increased within ihe slave States, faster than the 
white, and comparing the slave States with the free, that 
the totol population increases in the latter with far more 
rapidity than the former. The slave States of this Un- 
ion, at the last census, contained five millions of people, 
of which two were black. The free States contained 
sight mjlliona of whites, Eight to three, is the propor- 
tion between the whites, in these two sections of the U- 
nited States. 

It is in vain to say, that the tremendous diflerence al- 
ready indicated in the growth of Virginia and New 
York, was the result fol the soil of Virginia — that her 
lowlands are poor and exhausted. They were not always 
80, One hundred years ago, and Virginia below the 
mountains, was the most desirable portion of America. 



Her condition in 1700, provea how much she had been 
piefotreil, nod how vastly she had got the atari of all 
tho colonies. Her present poverty and exlmUBtion, aro 
the result of the system of slave cultivation — tho inDsl 
slovenly and the least productive of any. The skilfol 
and [irudent liiisbaiidry which has ma<le tho rocky 
raid inhospitable regions of Now 'England, adequate to 
the su|)port of two millions of people, would have pre- 
solved the plains of Old Vi.'vinia in their orifjinol fertili- 
ty. But the reason, suich as it is, cannot apply to Ken- 
tucky. Compare her with Ohio or Indiana. She, loo, 
has her mineral mountains— het sealed op fountains of 
wealth — her thousand sources of capital unopened — but 
who filiall say that her soil is exhausted? "Here grain, 
and (li)wer. and fruit, gush from the earth until the land 
ru/is o'er." Vi t compare her, all lovely os she is, with 
Ohio in all the elements of social strength and political 
power, and tell mc the results and reason? Whether, 
lliei), we compare the planting with the grain- 
growing States, ot the grain-growing States 
with each other; throw but this ingredient of sla- 
very into one, and I care not whether they be equal in all 
other respects, or whether the slave States have every 
other advantage, the fatal influence of this poison is iin- 
niedi:itely perceived. In 1790, Ohio was a wilderness. 
In 1810, if her population bear the same proportion to 
ours that her votes do, she thribbles us in people, and 
numbers two millions. The tolls from ber canals amount 
to S.')9'l,204— about double our whole revenue. Her 
representation in Congress will be in proportion to her 
people. But why compare her with Kentucky? With 
the restless and ifnpausing energy which belongs to a 
cornmnnily entirely free, she has passed us long since.— 
She will now take her station, third in the Union, and Vir- 
ginia, who twenty years ago stood first in power and 

nlncQ Viigifiia, the nursery of Presidents^ the mother 

of States, the proud, tl-ie ohivalric, must yield up her 
honors, and quietly fall in tho rear of this creation of 
of yesterday. Verily, these same "Golhs and Vandals" — 
the free mechanics and artisans, the oiijects of Mr. Wick- 
liH'e's classic horror — arc the most renowned of conquer- 
ors, "No dangers daunt them, and no labors tire." — 
Thoy cut t!iroui^h mountains — they hew down foresls— 
they build up cities — they connect the ocean with tho 
lake, the lakes with the rivers — they conquer time and 
space — ihcy subject nature, throughout all Iter kingdoms 
and in all her elements, to the uses of men, and men mul- 
tiply and po|)Ulation bounds forward, to meet and enjoy 
the supplies thus furnished by their victorious industry. 
A comparison of the history and progress of the Slates 
of this Union, leaves no doubt of the foct that, in all 
that constitutes greatness and power in a community — 
in wealth, in population, in industry, in fiscal resources to 
the government, in multiplied employments, and extend- 
ed and difiused comforts and intelligence among the great 
mass of the people — I say, there is no doubt that, in all 
these particulars, the advance of the free States has been 
wonderfully the most rapid, and the distance is widening 
at every observation that is taken. I have ascribed it to 
negro slavery. What other circumstance in there that is 
peculiar to the one section of the Union, to which this 
remarkable diflerence in progressive power can be ascrib- 
ed? If we would examine philosophically into the pro- 
cess of production, the sources of wealth, and the princi- 
ples of population, we should doubtless find the princi- 
ple here, as in every thing else, to correspond with and 
explain the fact. 

I have run out these papers to such unroanonable 
length, that I have not room to trace the modus operandi 
of slavery throughout all its details. That tho law of 
1833, combined with other circumstonces, has had a 
tendency tc check its advance in Kentucky, and to keep 
it stationary for the last ten years, is admitted by th« 
enemies of the law, and proven by the statistios of the 
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counlry. TImt the repeal of that law would pjive n slii- 
pondouu impulso to itw increaflo, is equally ncimitled and 
ilenired, hy those who neck its reppal, ;uul is too ohvinns 
for urgnnient. Between these opposite views of {)oliey 
the country must ilecide. There are i<ei sons v;lio say 
they desire a moJificntion of the law, so w to permit 
citizens of the State to introduce slaves lor their own use, 
but still to piohiliit their importation ns nierchandi/.o. 
This nppears to me to he trifling with ihe suhject. If it 
lie the policy of Kentucky, to prevent, so far as she may, 
by le>!;i8lation, the increase of slaves within her liorders, 
without violating the constitutional riRhiP of masif-t! and 
emigrants, then tbe law as it stands, is adapted to!ihe()ol- 
iey. If that he not her |)olicy, why then repeal it alto- 
gether. Where is the dilTerence between permitting ev- 
ery body that wants slaves to introduce them for their 
own use, and permiltini; traders to l!riiig them in fur 
sale! The traders would bring them iti for the use of 
citizens, and would bring in no mora than would be pur- 
chased for such use. Prohibit the trader from selling, 
but allow the citizen who desired toimfiort. and he will 
appoint the trader his agent 10 importf ir him, and pay 
him a commission, instead of buying from him. We 
will be thrown hack upon the law of 1815, which had no 
effect Bl all. If the law of 1833 had been passed itr 18- 
00, and enforced, Kentucky, without violating the rights 
oCany body, would have so reduced the evil, that it would 
have terminated of itielf, or could have been easily 
done by ihe act of the masters, or the purchase by tbe 
Commonwealth. But Mr. WickliRe styles mean abo- 
litionist. He calls slaver) a blessing. Will the slave- 
holders in Kcntuckv answer his appeal, and fall in with 
his reasoningl Will they repeal this statute — call a 
convention of the stave States — break down all restric- 
tions on the free importation of slaves from every point 
of the compass where si ivery lies! Mississippi has over- 
traded herself in slaves — shall she throw back that ex- 
cess upon usi An<f will the slaveholders do this— not to 
advance their wealth — not to improve the face of their 
country— not to introduce new branches of industry— 
not to invite skill, intelligence, aud capital, and improve- 
ment, social, moral, or physical — but to keep out manu- 
factures, and artisnnsl Will they buna in the vicious, 
degraded, brutal, unproductive, and unimprovable Afri- 
can slave, from Virginia and Carolina! — a r^no which 
has brought down upon those Stales the double curse of 
weakness and danger — a race from which Virginia would 
have extricated herself while it was yet jiossible, if she 
had been permitted — a race which was inflicted and riv- 
etted upon her by a foreign tyrant ere she wnsyct fieel- 
will they bring them hers as an ally and an iriBtrument, by 
which to'lower the wages of labor, when those very wages 
are the highest indication of an advancing society and im- 
proving condition, and the surest means in the power ,of 
the State of retaining her citizens within her bosom, of 
stopping the tide of emigration, and alluring back its cur- 
rcntl Will they enlist the African race to keep out and 
to drive out their own? And for what aro they persua- 
ded to do this unnatural thingl To render themselves 
and their property more secure against the attacks of the 
abolitionists. Is South Carolina more secure with her 
315,000 slaves to 265,000 citizens? If. as Mr. Wick- 
liffo charges, the British Government is leagued with the 
Abolitionists to destroy the tenure of slavery, ie It a wise 
measure of defence to increase the number of that do- 
mestic foe, till it exceeds your own! The idea and ar- 
guii^en,ti,appear to me to border on madness. 

' " '''SLAVE-IMPOKTATSON LAW. 

We copy the following notice of proceedings in 
the House of Represeiitativee, Kentticky, Jan- 

I^^4he FrnnkfoH CommomueaUh. 
"The House agMn^wcnt irito cornmillcc of the whole, 



N. 'I'hompsotj in the chair, on iho bill to repeat the law 
prohiliiiiiig Ihe iiiiportmion of slaves into this Stale, ap- 
provt d February 2, 1833, and for other purposes: and 
after .-oDie tinje i^pcnl in committee, the speaker resumed 
(ho (Jliiiir, whjin Mr. Thompson reported that the coru- 
miliee hml, according to order, had under consideration 
the bill aforesaid, and had inslrucied him to report the 
8!>me to the House, with an amendmrnt thereto, which 
he had handed in ni the clerk's table. 

'i'he bill was read, 'Cho amendments proposed by the 
coniniiilee for Courts of .lusticc, were n!ao read, And 
the suhtnitutc proposed by Mr. Clay, was likewise I'eod. 

The aitipndmcnt proposed by the committee of iha 
whole, WHS to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. Forman then calK'd for the previous question — the 
call wns sustained, and the main question was put, shall 
the enacting clause of said bill be struck out. Decided 
in iho affirmative. 

Yeas, 53; nays, 34. So the bill was rejected." 

Last year, the bill passed the House, we be" 
lieve, by a small majority, but was negatived in 
the Senate. This year, a strong majority ap- 
pears against it in the House. We do 
not chtim, that Abolitionism has produced 
this change. But, we do claim, that 
the legislature of Kentucky are not the men 
to be frightened, by a foolish clamor about Abo- 
litionisls, from the discussion of the question 
of slavery, or any policy in regard to it, they 
may see proper to lake. Our neighbor of the 
Republican, who knows as little of slavery as he 
does of abolition: said a few days ago in his pa- 
per, if the law of 1833 should be repealed, 
Abolitionists might thank themselves for it. 
What says he now? 

We may remark, that, a bill similar to that 
rejected in the House, has been introduced in 
the Senate of Kentucky. Its fate is pretty cer- 
tain, we suppose. 



PUTTING BACK EMAWCIPATIOW. 

No charge has been mote confidently Imtledagaxnst 
anli-slavery men, than, that their elForts have put back 
the cause of Emancipation, eapeciaUy in Kentucky, 
Years ago, it is said, the general feeling in that 
State was in favor of terminating slavery, but the 
turmoil occasioned by abolitionism produced a most 
unfavomble revulsion of public opinion, and the 
chain of the slave was rivaled faster than ever. 

We never were convinced by such declamation, 
for the best of all reasons — we saw no reason in it; no 
proof of the assertion was pretended to be offered. 
Had the charge been true to a certain extent, it would 
have failed to convince us that we were wrong. The 
feeling that existed in Kentucky, before the era of 
abolition, and. the general ignorance of the best 
mode of remedying the evU of slavery, would, in 
our estimation, have prevented the adoption of any 



jiscUcioiiS; efficiejit plan, of emaucipalibn. But, we 
repeat, we do not believe there was a particle of 
truth in the objection. And the late dif^usiiions in 
our sister state has revealed facts, which will satisfy 
any CJUidid nsind, that abolitionism had very little 
to do with the apparent subsidence of anti-slavery 
feeling which took place a few years since. 

It seems, that Kcntuclty largely partooli of me 
apprehension excited in the southern staicr^ by the 
Soiuhumpton insurrection, and the Emancipationists 
availed thcHiselve-s of the occasion to press on the 
puWic mind the necessity of getting rid of slavery. 

Thisaroused the feelings of those who were deeply 
interested in its support. To a superficial obrjerver, it 
must have seemed, that the prospect of waancipa. 
lion was brightening every day. But, the conserva- 
tives, as they are called, interposed with their com- 
promise — the law of 1S33 — securing to th? slavery 
JTucn their prejient rights, gratifying the emancipa- 
tbaists by aircsting the progress of the evil. 

Excitement was lulled. The contest ceased, or 
al least was not carried on openly. There .seemed 
to be a general agreement to stand still and be si- 
lent. Just at that lime, aboliiionism began to be 
pTominent, arousing fierce prejudices, convulsing the 
cornmunity with excitement. Wiiat more natural, 
than to connect the lull in Kentucky with the 
storm of abolitionism in tlie free states? They 
were coincident, in point of time, and it v.as no 
wonder- that superficial persons, especially in their 
wratli against abolitionism, should ascribe ty its in- 
fluence the stagnation of anti-slavery sentiment in 
Kentucky. Did they judge righteous jiulgment? 
Let the facts, just related, answer. 

The late discussions in Kentucky show, that there 
is that in the character of our neighbors, which 
would scorn to be turned aside from the path of true 
interest, because a class of men, undeservedly odi. 
ous, Imd insisted that such was the right path. He 
who acts against his own interests, to spite one 
whom he dislikes,, shows more childishness, than 
magnanimity:' such weakness we cannot cl^:.rge on 
the character of Kentuckians. 



POPULATION AKD RELATIVE POSITION OF 
VIRGINIA. 

There is no part of the American Union upon 
which one who is familiar with American History 
looks with more interest than Virginia. Tt was 
tiie "Ancient Dominion." It is the mo*her of 
States, and the grave Washington- If Virginia, 
counted her own she would include Kentucky, Ohio, 
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Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin ; for over 
all these her jurisdiction ones extended, and inclu" 
ding herself make up a population of five millions. 
Now, shorn of her strength, she falls behind her 
daughter Ohio ! In 1830, Ohio was the fourth State, 
now she is the third ; and another generation will 
see it the first! But Virginia, alas! stops on the 
shore to see others glide by ! 

We have before us the census of Virginia for 1840, 
and it presents some curipus results. 

Population of Eastern Virginia lying east of the 



Blue Ridge, 798,607 
West of do. . 432,837 



1,231,444 



Increase since 1840, 20,038 

Whites, 735,831 
Slaves, 447,207 
Free Blacks, , 48,425 

Increase of whites, 41,373 
« Free Blacks, 1,322 

Decrease of Slaves, 22,657 
In 1830, excess of Whites over 
Slaves, 224,715 
In 1840, 288,605 
The increase of whites is six per cent ; the de- 
crease of slaves four per cent. 

In order to prevent the gradual change which has 



come over Virginia, in respect to. slavery, we give 
the following table : 

1790 to 1800, slave increase 19 per cent*, 

1800 to 1810, «' 13 , « 

1810 to 1820, " 8 

1820 to 1830, " 10 

1830 to I&IO, " decrease 4 " 

The balance is thus effectually cast against sla- 
very in Virginia ; and its extinction there is certain. 
The comparison between Eastern and Western 



Virginia is equally curious. 

Western Virginia — increase, 54,544 

Eastern Virginia — decrease, 34,372 

Western Virginia — slaves, 53,713 

Eastern Virginia — slaves, 393,494 



The results are remarkable, and show the certain 
action of the same cause. 

InWesiein Virginia there are 28,624 persons, 
who cannot read, over 21 years of age ! How many 
there are in the Eastern part of the State we do 
not know. The proportion in Western Vir^n|a 13 
more than one-sixth the whole number — Cinctiimtt 
Chronicle, 
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THE FLORIDA WAR HIGHr^Y lMPO«t«$E 

ANT DOCUMENT. 

In the spring of 1837, the country hear( 
with joy the announcement that the Florida wa 
was at last ended. March 0th, Major Genera^ 
Jesup concluded a treaty of peace with th 
Seminoles, whereby they bound themselves an 
their allies to go to the country assigned them] 
by the President of the United States, and thej 
faith of the government was pledged to secure] 
them in person and property, and pay all th 
expenses of their removal. In less than thre 
months the scene changed. Micanopy and th 
other chiefs held as hostages were abduclei 
June 2nd, and hostilities broke out afresh. Bit-] 
ter reproaches were heaped on the heads of the 
savages, and the press groaned over their 
faithlessness and cruelty. Few, except aboli^ 
tionists, thought of blaming the whites, andever| 
they felt unable to demonstrate the true causes offi; 
this calamitous event. 

The late speech in Congressof Mr. GiddingsJ 
an able and fearless representative from thii 
state, will,.«iidonbtedly, when published, she^ 
abundance of light on this subject. Meanwhile 
that our readers may not be kept wholly m th 
dark, we shall make some use^ of an important! 
congressional document, just transmitted to us 
by this gentleman, and for which he will please] 
accept our cordial thanks. 

The fifth article of the treaty or convention] 
entered into by General Jesup with the Semi- 
noles, is as follows* 

"Art. 5. Major General Jesup, in behalf of| 
the United States, agrees that the Seminoles and[ 
their allies, who come in and emigrate to the] 
West, shall be secure in their lives and pro- 
perty; that their negroes, their 6ona ,/?rfe' pro- 
perty, shall accompany them to the West; and 
that their cattle and ponies shall be paid for by 
the United States, at a fair valuation." 

The other articles provide simply for the ces- 
sation of hostilities, the removal of the Indians, 
the manner of their removal, the payment of its 
expenses, and the giving of hostages; and guar- 
anty to the Seminoles all the advantages eecuredi 
to thepn by the treaty of Payne's landing. 

Previous to and during the war, many slaves 
jwned by citizens of the United States had ab- 
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I and taken refuge among the Indians; 
~Zmg hostilities, captures had been made 
_Z I on both sides. The treaty contained 
It)- 'Ration in regard to these matters. No 
"in whatsoever was made for indemni- 
|or restitution, by either of the parties. 
Iless, in guarantying to the Indians 
i negroes should -accompany thera — 
~ Iraseology was used, ("their bona fide 
^-|") as might admit of a construction 
"^itcumstances. Who was to determine, 
i^oes were, and were not, "their bona 
2|ferty?" 

raifeaty thus made, without any such slip- 
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~ - -—[^as are alluded to ab'- ve, was most cer- 
r^l liberal one, and a wise one too, had 
=io ^.-Sfth article been so framed, as to leave 
3|por for imposition on the Indians. 
— ^^s liberal would not have been acceded 
^fe commanding general, in writing to 
j^jf General Jones, Washington City, 

[ave attempted the exaction of severe 
iii;ht have led to a renewal of hostilities^ 
millions might have been expended, 
valuable lives lost by ezposuro to the 
well as the arms of the enemy." 
^ jfee General calculated the peace he had 
^^uld be permanent, appears from sever- 
in the Document before us. 
ter to Brigadier General Jones, March 
—"I now for the first time have 
to believe the war at an end." 
■ • • « * . 

^^snopy informed me last night, that he 
consented before to emigrate; but he 
,:^ved that the Great Spirit had so order- 
_3jiie should leave the land of his fathers, 
.^ii^bmitted cheerfully." 

""^|29th, he writes to Col. John Warren 
is no dispositiou on the part of the 
W^ify of the Indians, to renew hostilities. 
— Spr addressed to Governor Call, April 
■^M remarks '-"If the citizens of the Ter- 
prudent, the war may be considered at 



M is nothing in the whole document to 
«{=^t the commanding officer distrusted th*) 
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THE FI.ORIDA WAR— HIGHff^Y liMfPOR'T- 
ANT DOCUMEKT. 

In the spring of 1837, the country heard 
with joy the announcement that the Florida war 
was at last ended. March 6lh, Major General 
Jesup concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Seminoies, whereby they bound themselves and 
their allies to go to the country assigned them 
by the President of the United States, and the 
faith of the government was pledged to secure 
them in person and property, and pay all the 
expenses of their removal. In less than three 
months the scene changed. Micanopy and the 
other chiefs held as hostages were abducted 
June 2nd, and hostilities broke out afresh. Bit- 
ter reproaches were heaped on the heads of the 
savages, and the press groaned over their 
faithlessness and cruelty. Few, except aboli- 
tionists, thought of blaming the whites, and even 
they felt unable to demonstrate the true causes of 
this calamitous event. 

The late speech in Congress of Mr. Giddings, 
an able and fearless representative from this 
state, will, undoubtedly, when publisjied, shed 
abundance of light en this subject. Meanwhile, 
that our readers may not be kept wholly m the 
dark, we shall make some use of an important 
congressional document, just transmitted to us 
by this gentleman, and for which he will please 
accept our cordial thanks. 

The fifth article of the treaty or convention 
entered into by General Jesup with the Semi- 
noles, is as follows* 

"Art. 5. Major General Jesup, in behalf of 
I the United States, agrees that the Seminoles and 
1 their allies, who come in and emigrate to the 
I "West, shall be secure in their lives and pro- 
I perty; that their negroes, their bona fide pro- 
1 perty, shall accompany them to the West; and 

that their cattle and ponies shall be paid for by 
rithe United States, at a fair valuation." 
% The other articles provide simply for the ces- 
Hsation of hostilities, the removal of the Indians, 
fthe manner of their removal, the payment of its 

iexpenses, and the giving of hostages; and guar- 
fjsnty to the Seminoles all the advantages eecured 

f|to them by the treaty of Payne's landing. 

j Previous to and during the war, many slaves 

|)wned by citizens of the United States had ab- 



sconded, and taken refuge among the Indians; 
and during hostilities, captures had been made 
of slaves on both sides. The treaty contained 
no stipulation in regard tc these matters. No 
provision whatsoever was made for indemni- 
fication, or restitution, by either of the parties. 
Nevertheless, in guarantying to the Indians 
that their negroes should accompany them— - 
such phraseology was used, (^^ their bona fide 
property,'''') as might admit of a construction 
to suit circumstances. Who was to determine, 
what negroes were, and were not, "their bona 
fide property?'* 

The treaty thus made, without any such stip- 
ulations, as are alluded to ab'- ve, was most cer- 
tainly a liberal one, and a wise one too, had 
not the fifth article been so framed, as to leave 
open a door for imposition on the Indians. 
Terms less liberal would not have been acceded 
to. The commanding general, in writing to 
Brigadier General Jones, Washington City, 
says — 

"To have attempted the exaction of sever© 
terms might have led to a renewal of hostilities^ 
by which millions might have been expended, 
and many valuable lives lost by exposure to the 
climate as well as the arras of the enemy.'* 

That the General calculated the peace he had 
made, would be permanent, appears from sever- 
al letters in the Document before us. 

In a letter to Brigadier General Jones, March 
18th, he says— "I now for the first time have 
allowed myself to believe the war at an end." 
* « « * 

"Micanopy informed me last night, that he 
had never consented before to emigrate; but he 
now believed that the Great Spirit had so order- 
ed, that he should leave the land of his fathers, 
and he submitted cheerfully." 

March 29th, he writes to Col. John Warren 
— "There is no dispositiou on the part of the 
great body of the Indians, to renew hostilities. 
In a letter addressed to Governor Call, April 
18th, he remarks *-"If the citizens of the Ter- 
ritory be prudent, the war may be considered at 
an end." 

There is nothing in the whole document to 
show that the commanding officer distrusted thei 
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Indiana; but he had serioua apprehensions of 
difficulties, growing qui of the cupidity of the 
whites, and their determination to interfere with 
the negro property of the Seminoles. No 
sooner was the treaty conchided, than there 
, seemed to be a general rush upon the Indians. 
Clain)8 for fugitive and captured slaves were 
pushed with the greatest zeal, and of course no 
great discrimination was thought necessaty, in 
urging them against a ruthless tribe of savages 
who had desolated the country. It would seem 
from reading the correspondence in iliis Docu- 
ihenjl, yiat the slaveholders and kidnappers look 
it for granted, thai the war had been waged alone 
for their special benefit, and tliought every thing 
lost, except they could seize t'.a negroes among 
the Indians. Their cupidity, giving birth as it 
may well be presumed, to violent seizures, and 
fraudulent claims, as well as to premature efforts 
to recover slaves really belonging to them, to- 
gether with the misconduct of General Jesup, 
was the real cause of the renewal of hostilities. 
The convention was violated Jirst on the part 
of the United Stales, and their citizens. To 
prove this position, we shall make numerous 
extracts from the correspondence before us. 

In the letter of March 18ih, 1837, to Briga- 
dier General Jones referred to above, afier 
stating that he now for the first time allowed 
himself to believe the war at an end, General 
Jesup continues — 

• "The same errors, however, that renevved 
the war in Alabama, would renew it here — I 
mean, the imprudent violence of the eiiizeus. 
Should they attempt to seize any of ihe Indians, 
as criminals or debtors, the scenes of ihe last 
year will be renewed. If it should hecrome ne- 
cessary to protect them from such annoyance, 
I shall not hesitate to declare martial law. and 
Bend every individual, not connected with the 
public service, out of the country." 

March 2lst, 1837, J. A. Clianibers, writing 
to Major Thomvis Childs, by order ofilie com- 
manding general, directs that a certain "Col. 
Dill," wh3 had arrived at the post of the latter 
officer, in quest of slaves, be "required to re- 
turn to whence he came, witl> all convenient 
despatch." "The necessity of this order," he 
adds, "and the strict enforcemenl of it, arise 
from the certainty, tliai if persons come forward 
at this lime to urge tlieir claims lo negroes, it 
will evidently have the elfect, to prevent the 
negroes from coming in; uud if they do not 



come in, the commanding general is decidedly 
of opinion, that the Indians themselves will be 
greatly delayed, if not entirely prevented from 
a compliance with the terms of the Conven- 
tion." The opinion of Jeneral Jessup was 
founded upon his knowledge of the vast influ- 
ence exerted by the negroes over iheir masters. 

March 27ih. General Jesup wriiina from 
Fort Dade, lo Lieutenant Col. S. Miller, says; 
— "I have also been informed that Mr. Cooley'a 
business ..t Tampa Bay, is to look after negroes. 
If that be so, he must be sent away; a trifling 
circumstance would light up the war again. 
Any interference with ihe negroes, whicli would 
produce alarm on their part, would inevitably 
deprive us of all the advantages we have gaitied. 
I sympathize with Mr. Cooley, in his afflictions 
and losses^ but, responsible as I am for the peace 
of the country, I cannot and will not permit that 
peace to be jeoperded by his imprudence." 

March 29ih, the General writes from Fort 
Dade, to Col. J. Warren — 

"There is no disposition or. the part of the 
great body of the Indians to renew hostilities, 
and they will, I am sure, faithfully fulfil their 
engagements, if the iuitabiiants of the Terriu)ry 
be prudent; but any attempt to seize their ne- 
groes or other property, would be followed by 
an instant resort to arms. I have soine hopes 
of inducing bolh the Indians and Indian ne- 
groes lo unite in bringing in the negroes ta- 
ken frum the citizem during the war." 

We have seen that the imprudence of the 
whiles wns endangering the pence. The sen- 
tence marked in italics shows ihalthe General 
himself had now commenced a policy no less 
dangerous than their imprudence. It was no 
part of the capitulation, that the Indians shoi'Wi 
be called upon lo restore fugitive or captured 
slaves, or interfere in any way for their restor- 
ation. This gjive serious umbrage to the slave- 
holders. A few days after the formation 
of the tre.ity of peace, a treaty snbseqnent- 
ly sanctioned in all its parts by the government, 
seven citizens of Florida, temporarily in 
Charleston, S. C, n et together there, lo pro- 
test against it. In a letter dated March 18th, 
1847, addressed lo the Secretary of War, they 
"conceive that such a lernMnalion of the war 
would be a sacrifice of the national dignity, and 
an ;il)S(tliile and clear triumph on the part of the 
Indians" — and "incouFisieni with the plainest 
and commonest principles of justice." "The 
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treaty of 1823, at Camp Moullrio," lliey say, 
"stipulates in siihslaiice, that all niiiJiwiy slaves 
wliU'li go' into liie Indian roiiniry, afier the date 
of ilial treaty, shall be laken up by ilie Indian?, 
and restored lo their owners;" and iliey "respect- 
fully s.^jiijesl, lliai unless iliis stipulation is held 
to i)e binding on the Indians now and its per- 
formance rigidly exacted from them, as well as 
a restoration of suclt negroes, &c., as have been 
captured during the war, the owners of such 
negroes can entertain no reasonable hope of re- 
covering theuj, familiar as ihey must have be- 
come since their residence among the Indians, 
with the many fastnesses and hiding places of 
the country, known only to the natives. Be- 
sides, they will be able successfullj' and perma- 
nently, or for a long time at least, lo elude pur- 
suit, unless they are taUen and brought in, by 
those who made them acquainted with their 
present places of refuge and security," 

The very niodest claim then of these gentle- 
men was, that the United States, notwithstand- 
ing a fair opportunity to end the war, should go 
on expending nullions n)ore of the people's 
money, and the lives ol brave soldiers, dragged 
from every part of the Union, until they should 
compel the Indians to turn negra-luinters, and 
bring in certain slaves claimed by seven indivi- 
duals 'Henlporarily in Charleston.'' Within two 
weeks after this protest, we find General Jes- 
up writing — "I iiave some liopes of inducing 
both tlie Indians and Indian negroes to unite in 
brinj^ing in the negroes taken from the citizens 
during the war." So it seems, that the inter- 
ference of the slaveholders was not without its 
influence. 

Meanwhile, we gather from the following or- 
der, that the intermeddling of the whites with the 
negroes among the Indians became more and 
more troublesome. 

"Tampa Bay, April 5th, 1837. 

"Orders 79. — 1. The Commanding General 
has reason to believe, that the interference of 
unprincipled white men with the negro property 
of the. Seminole Indians, if not immediately 
checked, will prevent their emigration, and lead 
to a renewal of the war. Responsible as he is 
for the peace and security of the country, he 
will not permit such interference, under any 
pretence whatFoever; and he therefore orders 
that no white man, not in the service of the 
United States, be allowed to enter any part of 
the territory between the St. Johns liver, and 
the Gulf of Mexico, South of Fort Drane." 



"2. 'I'he inspector general will cause all rner- 
chant or transport vessels arriving in this? hai-bor; 
to be immediately examined, and the names 6f 
all individuals on bo-ird to be registered. JS'q 
one will be allowed to come on shore, except 
for the transacting ol pubiic business. Yesseld 
from whom any individual shall be lantled toa«' 
trary lo this order, ot" on board of which Spliritia* 
ous liquors shall be found, will be immediately; 
sent off, and shall not, under any circn'mstances, 
be employed in the public service." 

T!ie same ordei directs the removal of th»' 
negroes, the property of citizens of the United 
Stales, from Tampa Bay to St. Marks. It 
subscribed, "By order of. Major General Jes.up, 

J. A.Chambers, 
Lietii. A, D, C. 8; A. A. GenJ' 

The fact that unprincipled white men iisive ih^ - 
terfered with the negro properly of the Indiane, 
is here distinctly stated, and made the groimd 
of a most decisive order, which never would 
have been issued, unless under a fiill convictidri 
of threatening danger. ; 

On its publication, however, the citizens of 
Si. Aujiustine, and oihev inhabitants of East Fid* 
rida, convened in public meeting, and appointed d 
committee of nine to protest against it.' The 
cominiitee acknowledge their obligations to the 
commanding general; but, "whjie they believe, 
that the accomplishment of a certaiii pacification 
must, as it ought, be an object of primary ihi- 
poriance in these negotiations, they pbrsuade' 
themselves that the preservation of the iiegro, 
property belonging to the inhabitants of this de- 
solated country, must, be seen by him to be an 
object of scarcely less moment!" They con-' 
ceive, that by the testimony of the nejgro aiid 
Indian alone, "are the rights of the people of 
this territory in their large negro property, now 
in the possession of ihe Indians, to be judged of 
and determined." "Against such a course — a 
course so destructive of their rights and inter-: 
ests — the citizens of St. Augustine and others, 
in the above-mentioned public meeting, assem- 
bled for themselves, and on behalf of the inha" 
bitantsof East Florida generally, (notwiilistarid- 
ing the integrity of purpose by which, they" 
freely concede the order in question has been 
prescribed,) do most solemnly protest." We 
shall see in the sequel whether General Jesup 
withstood this protest, any better than he did 
that of the seven gentlemen above-mentioned 
against his treaty of peace. That these last 
had not moved in vain, we shall now aee. 
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Tampa Bay, April 8th, 1837, General Jesup 
vyrites to Liaul. Col. W. S. Harney-~ "I have 
made an arrangement with the chiefs to-day, to 
surrender the negroes ol' while men, particularly 
of those taken during the war. They will be 
delivered to you." 

Tampa Bay, April 17th, S. Churchhil! writes 
by instruction from the commanding officer, to 
John Mizelle, of Jacksonville, Florida, a claim- 
ant of negroes, and concludes his letter as fol- 
lows — "The Indians have agreed to send all the 
slaves they have taken from white people during 
the war, to Fort Mellen and Volusia, and run- 
ners are now employed in the interior on that 
service." 

Similar intelligence is communicated on the 
same day, by the same gentleman.'from General 
Jesup, to two other claimants of negroes. 

The General himself writes, under date, April 
26th, 1837, to Lieut. Col. N. Brown — "I have 
made arrangements for the delivery of the ne- 
groes captured during the war by the Indians. 
They are to be delivered, if they can be taken 
without delaying the Indians in their movements, 
at the posts on the St. John." 

"The Indians are not bound to surrender run- 
away negroes. Before they ceded the country, 
they were bound to do so; but it is not now 
their business. They must and shall give up 
those taken during the war; or at all events, 
they shall not take them out of the country; 
further, I shall not require them to interfere." 

April 27th, he writes to the Hon. J. L. Smith, 
of St. Augustine — "I shall require the chiefs 
before they depart, to surrender all negroes 
taken during the war. Those who absconded 
previously to the war, shall not leave the coun- 
try, though I have no right to require the In- 
dians to surrender them." 

It will be seen, that ground is taken by Gen- 
eral Jesup in all these letters, that was not ta- 
ken in the treaty. No stipulation whatsoever, 
as we have before remarked, was made, as to 
the surrender of runaways or captured slaves. 
As to the new arrangement alluded to, we have 
no other information, than is given in the 
extracts just quoted, by which it would seem 
that the arrangement was all on one side. 
"They," (the Indians) "must and shall give 
tip those taken during the war; or Mt all 
events, they shall not take them out of the 
country^ This does not sound, as if the 
wishes of the Indians had been consulted. 
And again — "I shall require the chiefs ^eforr; 
they depart, to surrender all neproes takft: liu - 
ing the war. Those who absor nded previous- 
ly to the war shall not le£.o the country." 
All this is in the tone of a vasfer, iiot of cne 
who is but an equal in a certain agi'eement with 
another. It is all easily understood. The hos- 
tages had been given up by the Seminoles, 
and it was now convenient to carry out the 
wishes of the slaveholders, without adhering 
to a very rigid construction of the treaty. It 



may be asked, what became of the slaves cap- 
tured from the Semiiiples' Was their surren- 
der to their former masters also a condition in 
this new arrangement? If such were the fact, 
the correspondence would undoubtedly contain 
scir.a allusion to it. But, not the most distant 
intimation of the kind is given. Nothing of the 
kind, we may be assured, was included in the 
arrangement. The -whole transaction, in the 
estimation of every candid man, will be regarded 
as truce breaking. Further — General Jesup was 
fully aware that family alliances had been formed 
between many of the slaves, whom he was deter- 
mined to prevent removing with the Seminoles, 
and their new masters; and he kne»", for he has 
told us, how great is the influence of the negro 
over the Indian; and he ought to have known 
that the negroes would do all in their power to 
prevent the Indians from going so long as they 
were detained. In viev*- of all this, he persist- 
ed in his ruinous policy, for the slaveholders 
had resolved that it should be so. Thousands 
more of precious lives, millions more of money 
were nothing, when weighed against the claims 
of a few avaricious men. 

So much for General Jesnp's subservience 
to local interests, at the expense of the com- 
mon good and the honor of the government. 
Let us now see, what mischief the interference 
of private individuals was working. 

April iSth, General Jesup, then at Tampa 
Bay, Writes to Governor Call of Florida — 

"If the citizens of the Territory be prudent, 
the w£r may be considered at an end; but, any 
attempt to interfere with Indian negroes, or to 
arrest any of the chiefs or warriors, either as 
criminals or dfebtors, wou'd cause an immediate 
resort to hostilities. The negroes control their 
masters, and they have heard of the act of your 
legislative council. Thirty or more of the In- 
dian negro men were at and near my camp on 
the Withlacoochie, late in March; but the arri-< 
val of two or three citizens of Florida, said to 
be in search of negroes, caused them to dis- 
perse, and I doubt whether they will come in 
again. At all events, the emigration will be 
delayed a month, I apprehend, in consequence 
of the alarm of the negroes." 

Tampa Bay, April 27, 1837, the General 
in a letter already quoted, to the Hon. J. L. 
Smith, says — "I received yesterday your letter 
of the IStli instant, with a list of slaves which 
you claim. Ansel is the only one of the three 
who has been taken. I have him employed at 
one of the interior posts as an interpreter. 

"The negrpes have generally taken the alarm, 
and but few of them come in, and those v/ho 
remain out, prevent the Indians from coming in. 
But for the premature attempt of some of the 
citizens of Florida to obtain possession of their 
slaves, the majority of those taken by the In- 
dians during the war, as well as those who had 
absconded previous to it, would have been se- 
cured before this time. More than thirty of the 
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Indian negro men were in and near my camp, 
when some of the citizens who had lost negroes, 
came to demand them. The Indian negroes 
immediately disappeared, and have , not since 
been heard of." 

The protest of the committee of the public 
meeting of citizens in St. Augustine, against 
order. No. 79, will prepare us to understand the 
following. The order was issued April 5th, 
and the meeting was called immediately on its 
promulgation. 

May 1st, the commanding general writes to 
Major W. L. McClintock— 

''You will consider the order No. 79 so mo- 
dified, that citizens will be permitted to pro- 
ceed South, as far as the Withlacoochie, and 
the Volusia road, for the purpose cf collecting 
their cattle and horses; and all who have farms 
South of Fort Drane, will be allowed to visit 
them, or occupy them, and you will afford 
them every protection in your power." 

May 2nd, he writes to Brigadier General W. 
K. Armistead — 

"You will consider order No. 79 so far modi- 
fied that citizens will be permitted to visit any 
of the posts on the St. Johns, and to traverse 
or remain in any part of the country. North of 
the Withlacoochie. There are large herds of 
cattle in that part of the country, which, no 
doubt, belong to the citizens; and, by allowing 
them to go into the country, they may secure, 
perhaps, a large portion of them. As it has 
been represented to me, that many persons are 
desirous of going to Fort Mellon for the pur- 
pose of .purchasing cattle, all who desire to go 
for that purpose, may be allowed to go, and 
military protection, will, as far as possible, be 
afforded to them, in driving the cattle they may 
purchase to St. Augustine." 

By looking back a little, it will be seen, that 
Mr. Churchill in his letter of April 17ih states, 
that the Indians have agresd to send all the 
slaves taken from the white people during the 
war, to Fort Mellon and V^olusia; and that Gen- 
eral Jesup in his letter to Lieut. Col. N. Brown, 
directs thatsuch slaves, if they can betaken with- 
out delaying the Indians in their movements, be 
delivered at the posts on the St. John. Now, 
the order No. 79 is so modified, as to permit 
citizens to go as far South as Withlacoochie and 
the Volusia road, to visit any of the posts on 
the St. John, and also Fort Mellon, the very 
places where negroes were to be congregated. 
And yet these citizens, all of them having lost 
some slaves, eager to recover them, or obtain 
others in theirstead,and having protested against 
the order as injurious to their rights, are to be 
permitted to visit these posts, for the sake of find- 
ing or buying cattle! What had occurred to 
change the opinions of General Jesup, who three 
weeks before, had reason to believe, that the in- 
terference of unprincipled white men with the ne- 
gro property of the Seminole Indians, if not im- 
mediately checked, would prevent their emigra- 



tion and lead to a renewal of hostilities— and who, 
therefore, had prohibited all persons not in the 
service from going into this territory, under any 
pretence whatsoever? Had he a guaranty that 
there were no unprincipled m-en among these 
citizens, to whom the way was thrown open, 
by the modification of his order, to do all the 
mischief, that he was constantly apprehending 
from the interference of the Whites? 

Only a few days after this new arrangement, 
that is May 8lh, we find him writing to the Se- 
cretary of War concerning a claim made to cer- 
tain negroes by E. B. Gould, and concluding 
his letter with the following declaration — 

"The Indians cannot be removed, if any in- 
terference with their negroes be permitted; and 
I will permit no interference, without positive 
orders from the government." And yet, as we 
have seen, he had Just thrown down the barrier 
to this dreaded interference! 

Further light we have on the general's deter- 
mination to recover slaves alleged to belong 
whites. 

May 21st, he writes to General Armistead — 

"I have received your letter of liie 18th. 
The Indians should have delivered the negroes 
which they captured; but, as f informed yon 
yesterday, I did not wish them to delay, for the 
purpose of hinting those who had not surren- 
dered. The arrangements which you made 
with Coihargo are, however, sanctioned." Ar- 
rangements, we must infer, by which the In- 
dians were err»ployed to hunt the desired ne- 
groes. It will be remembered that Mr. Church- 
ill in his letter, states that runners were em- 
ployed "in the interior on that service." 

May 25th, the General wrilf-s to Lieut. Col. , 
W. S. Harney — 

"If you should see Powell ag^in, I wish you 
to tell him that I intend to send exploring and 
surveying parlies, into every par t of the coun- 
try, during the summer; and that I shall send 
out, and take all the negroes who belong to 
while people, and he must not allow the Indians 
or Indian negroes to mix with them. Tell him 
I am sending to Cuba for bloodhounds to trail 
them, and l intend to bang every one of them 
who does noit come in." 

General Jesup is acting under the authority 
of the United States' government. He and the 
troops under his command are paid out of the 
United States' treasury. Behold him thesri! 
A United States' officer, converting United 
States' soldiers into negro-catchers, and re-* 
solving, at the expense of the government, to 
import Cuba blood-hounds, to hunt runaway 
slaves! And is it to snch a man that the honor 
of our government should be committed? Is it 
to such an object, the money of the people of 
the North is to be devoted? Must the whole 
Union pour out its blood and treasure, and sacri- 
fice its honor, in catching negroes for Florida 
squatters? 

While General Jesup was thus exasperating 
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the Indians hy this impolitic course, owners for 
neuffoes were coniinually nrgiiig their (claims, 
and the Gi^neral and his offict;rs were kept pretty 
well employed in replyinu; to them. In answer 
to one claitnant, some inieresltng informaiion is 
incidentally lurnished. 

"From ihe best information," (the General 
writes.) "I can obtain, many of the negroes who 
have tun away from their masters, within a few 
years past, as well as the Indian negroes claini- 
ed by the white people, have gone to those is- 
lands," (the Bahamas.) "I think it probable 
all the negroes in the nation who can. find the 
means of escape, will follow." 

And now we ask, is it any wonder, that men 
thus imposed upon, harrassed, an<l dealt treach-^ 
eronsty with by the whiles, should once more 
fly to arms? Aecordinglv on thesiecond of June, 
M icanopy and the rest of the hostages were ab- 
dncted, and the torch of war was again lighted. 
This event is thus stated bv the commantling gen- 
eral in a letter to Col. J. Gadsden, Charleston, 
S. C, dated June 14th. . 

"I have received youi letter of the 28ih uhi- 
mo. All is lost, and principally, I fear, by the 
influence of the negroes and of the people who 
were the suhjeft of our correspondence. A 
party of armed warriors seized Micanopy, Jum- 
per and Cloud, on the night of the 2iul insi., a« 
their camp, about eight miles from this post, and 
hurried them o(F to the swamps of the inte- 
rior." 

The documentary evidence we have submit- 
ted, proves, that the cupidity of a few slave- 
holders is the reason why the war in Florida is 
protracted, and corroborates the position taken 
by Judge Jav. that this disgraceful contest had 
its origin in SLA VERY. 

We cannot conclude, without offering one 
more proof on this point, the more vah-.able, as 
it is Southern testimony, furnished incidentally. 

A company of Seminoles, with their negroes, 
having been carried to New Orleans, on their 
removal to the West, 67 of the latter were 
seized, on claims made by the heirs of Mr. 
Love. The Lidians were highly exasperated, 
declaring that the government had brought them 
to New Orleans, only to rob them. The United 
States' attorney was ordered to do all he coidd for 
them, and the claims were fully proved to be frau- 
dulent. The investigations of Captain John C. 
Casey, an officer who had served during all the 
war in Florida, and knows more, it is stated, "of 
the Indians and negroes than any other man," 
contributed greatly to this result. In a letter to 
Major Clark, dated July 11th, 1838, after hav- 
ing given a minute account of the negroes 
claimed as above, he says— 

«'I must now cloy© this long account, with 
the hope that the claims of a few vagabond squat- 
ters, whose race provoked ike umr hy their ini' 
guiliea, will not be allowed any more considera- 
tion than they are entitled to." 



- [From the \N'eii> Yorle American.l 

We ii!u! occasion some days ai;o to advort to a sort of 
irresponsil.Ii! censorshiij cxercisfd over this piilitication, 
so eniiiii'Dily itnportant. and if h()nestly and con^cien-' 
tiously curried out — so wiilely ii fluential. 

Wo have now in the sulijoined letterr from the sor» 
and biogjapher of John Jut/, specifications, showing, that; 
to propitiate the hvin^, nay, more, to render placable the 
fell spirit of Slavery, the truth of history, and the'heau- 
ly, purity, and unity of such a character as that of John 
/«^', is to he sacrificed. 

. Of the part taken in this tpnmolation by Profe.ssor 
Renwick. we do not perinil. ourselves to speak. The iti- 
dignant feelings of a son defending an honored father's 
name, forbid any interposition on oui part. 

We cannot, however, but express the hope that what 
looks so like misi-epresentation of the opinions of Mr, 
Jay. may lie put to the score of hasty and undesigned 
misnpprehengi(m. 

At any rale, we shall feel bound to lav before our rea- 
ders any explanation that Mr. Retiwick may otFer. 
Keawick's J .if of John Jay. 

It will not, ii is hoped. I)e thought olnrusive in the son 
and biographer of John Jat, thus publicly to expose the 
gross injusiict! done to his character, in the memoir of 
his life recently puldished itr the 137lh volume of Harperi*' 
District School Library. If it be imporiant to makcihe 
youth of our Country acquainted with his acts and opin- 
ionx, it is equally important that those acts and opininns 
be triily and not falsely re|iresented. arid tnore especially 
in relati'^ti to a sultject indissoluldy c ■niiecied wilh the 
rights of humanity, an'l the destinies of the Republic 

To those who are observant of passing events, it is 
well known ihal oriip of tbe modes adopted by the people 
of the South for securing the jiertmineticy of Sluvery, is 
by appealing l>> the cupidity of Nortlurn piibli.s'iers, to 
restrain the Amerii-arr press from giving currency to any 
description of literature in the least degree advt^rse t» 
human honiliice. Various instatrces to this effect might 
be aiblnced. but the following are sufficierrt io explain the 
very fieculiarcharacier of Mr. RenwickV book. 

In 1835, "Harper & Brothers" puldisbed the narrative 
of two English Clergymen who had visited us as a de- 
putation to a portion of the American chuich. These 
intpHigent travellers of course noticed, nnd with disap- 
probation, hut in Euarded and temperate langtmge, "tho 
peculiar institution" of our country. The publication 
of such a book in New Yoik, was deemed an insult to 
the South, and a Carolina Journal took occasion to lec- 
ture the publishers upon their true interests, and it had 
shortly after iho the satisfaction of parading in its col- 
umns the following from the ^'.BroiherN " 

••To the Editor of the Columbian Telescope: 

"Sir, We noticed in your paper of the 13th inst. 
(December, 1835.) eome remarks upon a hook published 
by us, (Read & Maiheson's Narrative,) in which yn« give 
us a word of caution respecting the publication of books' 
containing offermive sentf.menfson the subject slavery.^ 

They then go on to declare that they hod previously 
ascertained that Messrs. Read and Mathcson "were 
highly esteemed as gentlemen and Christians," and, 
therefore, they had not examined their work, and aver, 
"We had no suspicion of it whatever. You have, no 
doubt, heard of Mr. Abdy's book which was represented 
to us as ably wrttten, and likely to be profitable, but we' 
were also told that Mr. Abdy was an abolitionist; and 
we would have nothing' to do wilh him." 

The character of the journal to which this humble 
apology was offeied, may ba gathered froiii the following 
extract from its columns:— 

"Let us declare, through the public, journals of our 
country, that the question of Slavery is not, and shall 
not be, open to discussion — that the system is deeply 
rooted among us, and must remain /orcwer— that iho 
very mumant any private individual attempts to lecture 
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upon its evils and 'immorality, and tho ncccBsity of 
putting means in operation to secure us from llx rn, iji 
the same vioineni Ids tongue ahull be cut out, and vast 
upon the dung-hill." 

But tiiis gentleman was not the only confessor of our 
enterprisinp; puldishcrs. Tlie very next yenr tliey re- 
printed an EJnglish novel, v?ithout Itnowing tlial in one 
of its ciiapters wrere some "ofF-nsive si'ntimenls on the 
subject of Slavery." Asrain were they rebuked., and 
tigdin did they confess nml bewail llieir mvoluniaiy of- 
fence in a letter published in the Chnrlestnn Mercury. 

"We were," say they, "entirely ignorant of the fact 
that the 'Woods and riflds. roniaiiied the objeciionable 
matter referied to in your letter of the 2d inst, until af- 
ter the work was puolished. By this time it must be 
pretty generally uniletatood in your section, as well as 
elsewhere, that vye uniformly decline publishing works 
calculated \ct interfere, in any toay with Southern rights 
and Southern institutions. Our inieresis. no\ less than 
our opinion^, would dictate this course, if there were no 
other less selfish considerations. Sine* the receipt of 
your letter, we have j)rinted an edition of the 'Woods and 
Fields,' in which the offensive matter has bp-i-n omitied." 

Bu» merely to o;)i!.t offensive matter, would have been 
negative merit. Hence, it was thought expi'dienl by the 
Messrs. Harpers, to publish a volume CDntaininsi a fur mal 
vindication of Slavery from the Scriptures, and abnund- 
irig with panegyrics on slaveholders, and vulgar abuse of 
Abo itionists. 

These are the men who have esttdilished a vast manu- 
factory of bonks for the special use of the Common 
School children of the TJniteil States — books from which, 
as we have seen, they are pledged to exclude whatever 
may interfere in any way, not only with {Southern rights, 
hut also willV '•SMiitiu'rri insi itutioiis.*' In this manu- 
factory. >.Tr. .1 lines Rfiiwii-k. Frofi-ssor of Ohemisiry in 
Coluoilii'i Oollcc/. is i>ii(» of ihi> 0| i-raiivt's. and lo him 
was iis>igii<'il ilic tii»k of faliririiti g « life of John Jay, 
of coiir-e. '■sniiiibte (i«r the SmiiiIxmt niark>'l." 

Afr. Renwick h:iv|iitr no loatcriaN for bis work, {"xcept 
such a-) wpie'fnriii-!b( d in the biouraphy of my fulher. 
wriiiiMi bv inV, and |>iil>li-:hed iri 1833 by the Harpers, 
b'nfori" the South had ac(jiiired the control of their press, 
asked my as-icnt. wbich he admit-; in his preface was 
•'iiberally granted," In giving this as.-etit. I did not at 
the time recollect the use uhich would necessarily be 
made of it. 

At page 140 of his memoir, Mr. R. thus expresses himself: 
"Wo hiivp ai'iverted, on more (ban one occasion, to the 
exertions of Jay in thecau-e of Abolition. Eiiou^h has, 
perhaps, been said, t() .sliovv tho position he maininined 
jn relation to this fjiiesiii>n. Yet so mufh excitement has, 
recently pi'evniled on this subject, iliat his course, per- 
haps' calls for a full ej-pl<iiiution. V hile Jay. as has 
been stated, vvas favorable lo. and instruinentnl in. ob- 
tainins a law for gradual eniancipatioii in the State of 
New York, it is, obvious that he was not prepared lo go 
the lens'hs of the modern Abolitionists. Ho <iid nt>l dts- 
ny the abstract right of holding slave-;, or stigmatise those 
who did. as ofTfodcrs against the coiiti of ri .iriils and re- 
ligion; for he m;ido use of the services of slaves, botii' 
received liy inheritance, arid obl^iined iiy purcliii^is. Wiih 
a sound view of the piovisions of ilie (.Joii'litution, and 
of tho rights of tho Siat(!s. his cfl'uis at emancip ition 
were limited to the State in wiiich lie lived; and his very 
position as an owner of slaves, and a sharer in the p'o- 
bable loss by abolition, rendered liis cfifiris more disin- 
terested. If he foritoro to ap[)ly to the General Govern' 
ment for the exertion of anihoriiy whi<'h in-iilier bv grant 
nor by imidicalion does it possess, he ecpially avoiilcd 
any attempt at agitatiori in those Stales where thecon<li- 
tion of pocieiy had rtot prepared them for liio measure. 
His views, in fine, were tbo.sp of a sound p!ale<man and en- 
lightened pol lician, nolliiosc of a fanatic ^'disorg^aiiizcr." 

Had John Jav been represented as an ".Aboliiionisi," 
the Harpers of course would have had nothing to do 
with him; but if he can be made to justify "the tlbstract 



right of holding slaves" — lo declare that the Pcdora! 
Government is restrained from exerting any authority in 
relation to Slavery; and lastly, if he can be made io re- 
buke his Sim as a "fanatic and disorganizer" for being an 
abolitionist, the publishers wilj. in the language of the 
trade, have made a good hit, and the book will sell at the 
South. Mr. Renvvick has a peifect right to sit in juiig- 
rneni on my father's conduct and opinions, but ho has 
no right to misrepresent them. 

Hi.s 'full exp/anati()7i" of my father's course is avow- 
edly given, in consequence of thi- recent abolition ex- 
ciiemi'iit. and obviously for the purpose of contrasting 
his Conduct and opinions with those of "modern oboli- 
lionists." .\nd here let it be observed, that it has not 
been deemed expedient to suffer Mr. Jay to explain lor 
himself. Not one single word, written by him on the 
subject of Slavery, is permitted to appear in the District 
School Library. That he "was not prepared to go the 
lengths of the modern abolitionists," is tiueoniy to a 
cert-.iin extent. At the time he was in active life, it was 
the almost universal opinion, in which he concurred, ihat 
a compulsory immediate emancipation was too hazard- 
ous to justify the experiment; he therefore advocated a 
compulsory gradual emanciiyMum. lOxperience has since 
shown that Slavery may be immediately abolished with- 
out permanent injury in either pa.'y. and greatly to the 
eventual benefit of both master and slave. On tiie other 
points of the " full explanation," I will uive my father the 
privilege denied him by Mr. R.— of speaking for him- 
self: and I will give only so much of his language as is 
contained in the very book which .Mr. R. has abridged. 

He did not deny, we are ti>ld. "the abstract right of 
holding slaves." In a deed of manumission, drawn and 
signed tiy himself, he says: "Whereas the children of 
men are by nature equally free, anil cannot, without in- 
justice, be eithei reduced to. or held in. Slaven/." Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, he wrote — '•Till America 
comes into this measure, (gradual emancipation.) her 
prayeirs to Heaven for liberty will be impious." He 
driifted and signed a petition to the Legislature of New 
York, beginning, "Your meiiiorialists, deeply affected by 
the situation of those who, free by the law of God, are 
held in Slavery by the laws of this State." 

But holding such opinions, how came he to "use the 
services of slaves received, by inheritance," as Mr. R, 
says he did! This assrrtion f regard as a strange mis- 
fake. If he ever had in his possession for one moment & 
slave received by inheritance, I am ignorant of the fact. 

Bm he made use "of the services of slaves obtained 
by purchase." It did not suit the purpose of the book 
to include in the "full explanation" Mr. Jay's own ex- 
planation of this part of his conduct, viz: "I purchase 
slaves, and hanumit them at proper ages, when their 
faithful services shall have afforded me a reasonable re- 
tribution." In other words, he purchased thrir freedom, 
and for the money thus advanced, the servant repaid 
him in labor. In this aiiatigcment, the servant, of 
course, joyfully acquiesced. In the whole course of his 
life Mr. Jay never no/d a slave. Yet with ihc knowl- 
edge thai he oianninilted every idiive he purchased, Mr. 
R; iifiVcis to |)iaise his di<inierpst»'dnp.ss in piomoting 
abolnion aHlie hazard of l(i/:ing his jirofierfy/ 

We are next taught, that, -wiih sound view.s of the 
constitution and (he lights of the Stales, his efforts at 
emancipation were limited to the State in wivch he 
lived.'''' or course his example condemns every aboli- 
lionisl in the free States. 

At the formation of the New York Manumission So- 
ciely. he wis placed at its bead, ami retained Oie situa- 
tion for five years. One of the first mcasurej; of tho 
Society, was to print an edition of 2.0(10 copies of an 
A 111 i Slavery tract, ilcdicaicd - to ihe honorable members 
of the {Jontincnial Congress," and the Society volhd that 
' each member of Coiigresa, and the Senate and Assem- 
bly of this Slate, be furnished with one of the pamph- 
lets." To this tract vi'as prefixed the constitution of the 
Society, with Mr. Jay's name as President, together with 
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il certified copy of the vote ordeiing its distribution. The 
preamble of the Constitution declared tliat "the benevo- 
lent Creator and Father of men, having given to them 
aSi an equal right to life, liberty, and property, no sove- 
reign power on earth con justly deprive them of either, 
hut in conformity to impartial government and laws, to 
which they have expressly or tacitly consented." The 
contents of the tract, and its distribution to members of 
Congress, form a very awkw.ird commentary on the Pro- 
fessor's averment, that Mr. Jny limiied his efforts at 
emancipation to the Slate in which he lived. The tract, 
combatting the alleged necessity for slaves at the South 
on account of the climate, says "'I'here is not the least 
evidence of this, but much to the contrary. Whites are 
healthy and do the labor in the East Indies which blacks 
do in the West, in the same climate. The truth is, most 
of the whites which are born in the Southern Slates are 
not educated to labor, but the greater part of them in 
idleness and intemperance. The blacks are introduced 
to do the work, and It is thought a. disgrace for a white 
person to get his living by Jabpr. By these means, the 
whiles in general are vicious, and all imbibe a haughty 
aad tyrannical spirit by holding so many slaves." Alas 
for John Jay's sound views of the rights of the States! 
in this "incendiary publication" the Society presumed to 
admoaish even the clergy of their duly. "Why sh 'Uld 
the Ministers of the Gospel hold their peace, and not 
testify against this great and public iniquityl (holding 
slaves.) They are commanded to lift up their voices, 
and shew the people their sins." Again: "A number of 
Churches in New England have purged themselves of 
this iniquity, and determmed not to tolerate Slavery. If 
all ihe Churches in these United States would come into 
the same measure^ and imitate the Friends called Qua- 
kers iu this article, would they not act more like Chris- 
tian Churches than they nowdol" 

So far from confining his efforts to the State in which 
he lived, Mr. Jay entered into correspondence with an 
Anti'Slavery Society in England, and another in France, 
and remarked in his letter to the former, "We will cheer- 
fully co-operate with you in endeavoring to procure ad- 
vocates for the same cause in other countries." 

Before taking leave of the New York Society, it may 
be interesting to offer the following instances of the fana- 
ticism of our forefathers. In 17S6, the Society offered a 
gold medal "to the person who shall deliver the best ora- 
tion, at the next annual commencement of the College in 
Now York (Professor Renwick'e College,) exposing in 
the beat manner the injustice and cruelly of lbs Slave- 
Trade, and the oppression and impolicy of holding ne- 
groes in Slavery." The next year a competitor for the 
prize appeared, and on motion of the Mayor of the city, 
a committee was appointed to wait on the abolition stu- 
dent for a copy of his oration. The committee consisted 
of the Mayor, Alexander Hamilton, and Melancthon 
Smith. A committee was also appointed (ivlr. Jay being 
still prefiident) to wait on the printers of newspapers to 
persuade them "to refrain from publishing advertisements 
for tViC aale of slaves, or for runaway slaves." 

To return to Mr. Renwick. He assures us Mr. Jay 
"foreborc to apply to the General Government for the ox- 
ftrtion of authority, which neither Sy grant nor by im- 
plication does it possess." Small praise this, that Mr. 
Jay, who, it seems to us, was deemed competent for the 
office of Chief Justice of the United States, forebore to 
ask Congress to do what he must have known it had no 
right to do! And is this intended for eulogy? By no 
means: and it is only a sort of half concealed, irrespon- 
sible charge, that the son of John Jay, and those who 
act with hirn, ^rc doing what his father forbore to do. 
There is as little I'uih as there is manliness in the insi- 
nuation. 

If Mr. R. only wishes to be understood, that Congress 
has no power to abolish slavery in the States, the follow- 
ing extract froii\ an Adilri'ss t)y the officers of the Amer- 
ican Anli'Slnvery Hucicly iu 1880, will fihow him, that 



"modern Abolitionists" need no lectures on constittl* 
tional law from the Chemistry Professor in Columbia 
College. "We hold that Congress has no more right to 
abolish Slavery in the southern states, than in the French 
West India Islands. Of course, we desire no national 
legislation on the subject." 

It is true the Abolitionists have applied to the Generai 
Government to exert its authority for three objects, viz: 

1. The Abolition of Slavery in the National Territo- 
ries; 

S. The suppression of the Slave Trade between the 
States; 

3. The exclusion in future, froni the Union, of any 
new slave state. 

Does Mr. R. mean to imply that neither by grant nor 
by implication, has Congress authority to effect these ob- 
jectsl If so, he differa from Daniel Webster, who, on 
such subjects, is at least of equal authority with the Pro- 
fessor. John Jay, also, in a letter which Mr. R. has read, 
says that slavery ought potto be permitted in any new 
State; and that the authority of Congress to prohibit the 
migration and importation of slaves in any of the States, 
does not appear to him to he even "questionable." Did 
Mr. R. mean to contradict these doctrines of Jay and 
Webster? If not, what did he mean? 

Mr. Jay's views were Ihofp of an "enlightened politi- 
cian." Indeed! And does the Professor inean to con- 
demn those politicians who measure out political rights 
to our citizens according to the tincture of their skini 
In his "full explanation" he of course avoids the most 
distant intimation of Mr. Jay's views in relation to the 
rights of colored people. The doctrine of modern Abo- 
litionists, which more than any has exposed them to con- 
tumely and violence, is that black men have naturally, 
and ought by law to enjoy, the same rights as white men. 
Mr. R, knew but conceals the fact, that on this point Mr. 
Jay went the whole length of the Abolitionists of the 
present day. "I wish," said he, "to see all unjust and 
unnecessary discriminations every where abolished, and 
that the time may soon come when all our inhabitants of 
every color and denomination shall be , free and equal 
partakers of our jpplitical liberty." In the preamble of 
the Constitution of the Society over which he presided, 
^ it is declared to be the duly gf Christians to endea- 
vor to enable the slaves "lo shure equally with ua 
in our civil and religious liberty to which they are by 
nature as much entitled as ourselves." In accordance 
with these views the original constitution of New York, 
drafted by him, withheld no political rights on account 
of complexion. If then Mr. Jay was "an enlightened 
politician," where will Mr. R. find another holding the 
same views, unless in the ranks of "modern Abolition-, 
istsl'' 

It certainly borders on the ridiculous, for the Professor, 
after analyzing my Father's character, and submitting 
it to the various tests in his laboratory, gravely to an- 
nounce to the world, as the result of his labors, the im- 
portant discovery that John Jay was not a. "fanatic and 
disorganizer!" But it should be recollected, that in tho 
dialect of the region for which the book is specially in- 
tended, he who believes it sinful to reduce men, women 
and children, to beasts of burden, is a fanatic; and he 
who, by lawful means, would rescue them from their de- 
gradation, a disorganizer. Had he thought proper to- 
tell the whole truth, and nothing but tho truth, respect- 
ing my Father's course in relation to slavery, and had 
he then ventured to vindicate him from the charge of 
being a fanatic and disorganizer, we should soon have 
had a third letter from "Harper & Brothers" circulating ' 
in the Southern papers, protiesting that before employing 
Mr. Renwick they had "ascertained that, he was highly 
esteemed as a gentleman;" that they "had no suspicion 
of him whatever," and that since they had been inforni- 
ed of the character of the work, they bad printed an edi- 
tion of Ihe life of John Jay, "in which the offensive mat- 
ter has been omitted." ' WittiAJl Jay. 
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THE FINANCIAL POWER OF SLAVERY 

Tho Bubslance of some remarks made at different 
times and places during n late tour in Oiiio. 

I regret tliat i'uia sketch has been so lonff delayed, 
and is finally prepared under so many cmbairnsiiiiients 
-because I am sure that the (houghts thus inadequately 
set forth are eminently deserving the serious considera- 
tion of the American people at this time. 

I come now to consider rslavery as the chief source 
of the commercinl and financial evils under which the 
country is groaning. I will not now dwell on the finan- 
cial evils of a fluctuating policy, such as slavery is con- 
tinually demanding. It must be evident to the sligh- 
test observation, that o// the gieat changes of policy, 
which have successively involved in disaster each and 
every northern interest, have been introduced by tho 
dictation of the Slave power. — And it is equally obvious 
that BO long as slavery reigns by fomenting the strife of 
party at the North, we nevey fJiall have a settled poll- 
cy. The slave holders are, at this moment, actually dea- 
ling a new ferment at the North with regard to the tariff, 
that they may hold the balance of power and keep 
the North in subjection, and above all, prevent our uni- 
ting by constitutional means to put down the grand evil 
that eats out our vitals. 

Slaverfi absorbs the available capilal of the North, 
and thus creates periodical revulsions, each one mor& 
severe than the last. 

Wc are all aware that it is "hard times" at prp.-ent. 
Not an individual in tho community who has not persnniil 
knowledgoon ihi« point.— What .is 'hard times]' Why 
money is scarce. All agree in that. When money isscarce, 
and produce brings a low price, and a man cannot bor- 
row of his neighbour to meet i. prcs.-iiig emergen- 
cy, and every one teeis embarrassed, and crip- 
pled, and poor, then it is ' hard tiine-." Well, it is 
"hard times" now, and money is scarce. What has be- 
come of the moncyl It is welt known tliat we have 
had a longer career of industry and enterprise and 
peace. 'Onr people have earned avast amount of money 
in the last 15 years. And by the influence of advan- 
cing religion and morals, and the gloriovis temperance 
reformation, wo were saving a great deal. 'J'iie teni- 
pernncp society leridi-d piiwerlully to the ancunnibition 
of wealth, by lessening the cnotmous waste of projierly 
which used to be occasioned by strung driidc. W«j 
were really growing rich. The apparent prosperity of 
the years 1829-36. was very much of ii real, It was a 
reliance on this cause, more than any thing eWe. that de- 
ceived my mind vi'itb regard to the real slate of the coun- 
try. I overlooked the drain, wfiich was silently and 
rapidly carrying these accumnlaiions of i'ldustry and 
economy where they could never be n coverpd. Had 
the free Slatcp bet-n subject to no lo'^sos but those of their 
own extrrtvaganc(!, (great and foolish and criminal as 
that was,) none, nor all of the alleged causes of our 
present depression could have produced this deep and 
piotiacted embarrasi^inient. 

Our Available capital has been sunk. 

There is, a nice question in political economy which 
I will not undertake lo sellle, for I do not profess to be 
learned in these malietB. What becomes of Insi cnpilan 
has puzzled wiser brains than mme. Some say it is 
BUnk and annihilated; othpr--, that it only hat-, passed 
jpito other [landa. where it iriay acun nlale. or lie in a 
stale of congestion for a while, but a rhnns'^ of limes 
will Bet it all a going again without the annihilation of 
any portion. Let those decide who understand the 



course and operation of Asiastic cholera. Whether an* 
nihilatcd or not, it is lost to us, and, as I shall show, will 
never come hack to those who have honestly earned it, 
but have now been deprived of it through the effect of 
slavery. 

The Boston Daily Advertise/, the leading commercial 
paper of that city, had an article on the ,6th of July last, 
from an able wiiter, who fiirt:ished a series of essays on 
the finances and currency of the country. Tho writer 
states that there has been a hundred millions ofdollars 
of banking capilal sunk in this country since the year 
1836, estimating what remains at current (itices; but 
he considers the actual loss much greater, because tho 
stocks are in fact worth much less than they are now 
quoted. Then there is a loss to the counliy of fifteen or 
twenty millions in irrredeeniablo bank notes. Then 
there are a hundred and fifty millions loaned to stock- 
holders and directors, and <pent in extravagance and 
speculation. Is it any wondei that we have hard times? 

Thia vast amount of Capilal is lost at the South. 

I am not undertaking to give full and detailed infor- 
mation on tb.is sui'ject. Much' of it is difiicult to he 
come at, and mucli ofit lies out of my ordinary track 
of inquiry. But ab.k any man of business in our cities 
where his capilal is gone, and where his hopelessly ir- 
recoverable debts aie, and he will point to the South. — 
Go among the mcrchanis or ihe manufacturers, and you 
will firid one comphiiiiing of his ten thousand, and a- 
nolher ofhis huiidred ihousHnd. and another of his tvi^o 
or five hundred thousijf.d dollii'a of southern debl^: He 
would get along very well now, if it were not for that 
Koutbern debt, .^nd b<'l)itiiA> every one of these stands 
another class, who have so'd goods, or lent money, or 
given (heir eni'orscmfnt lo others lhat have trus- 
ted their all lo tlij" ^^ou'li, and- now catjiint pay. 
And behind these another c'uss, and nnoilier, and anoth- 
er, until there is haifliiy a remote hamlet in the fice 
■States lhat has not been, directly or indirectly drained 
of its available capilal by the southern del-.t. 'J'ho wri- 
ter nbovR referred to, says that ibe Batiks of Pliiladel- 
pliia have twenty-five niilliutis of dollars of 'failed notes.' 
Probably ib.at is witbin iho truth. But nearly every 
dollar of Ibis is, diiectfy or indirectly, southern debt. 
Look at Newaik. I was lold, three years auo. that the 
people of Ne«'atk had Ihrce millions of dollars at one 
time, of proiestcii sou'liern paper, fdo not know that 
it is so, but r know that ;be place b.as I een most dread- 
fully impoverished, and all in ponseqoenceB of southern 
trade— that tnide wiiicb they were so eager to preserve 
that they would trample on I-.iW and order to pni down 
the difcus-ion of slavery. Look at Fhiljdelpliie, her 
banks sijuppnded, an<l her bn^iiio's, for a long limO 
th'own into desolation, and all thronch the "southern 
delit." What keeps down the price of the Un'ted Slates 
Bank stock? Its southern delit. What makes it un* 
certain wbellier lhal btink will resume pavment in Jan- 
narv — or breakl" Its immense sonlliein debt — debt, of 
whose amount and cotiditioii the public have little means 
ofjiidging. 

What Carried the Capital £•■> he s-ink at the Scvth? 

It is a great help towards belipvin-s b novel truth, 
when we arc aliie to ^scec early that there ftie caiiscsin 
esislenep. ^nfl^cient lo account '■>r ibe exlslcree i>f the 
alleged fict. Let tis inqiiiie wbetlipr there ..-re <v uses 
piinivjli to aff"(tl a riiliomil and r;;ii:~l'«'-!i>' v • Apidimtion 
oflhls dnclrine. I ilo rmt iiitmil ro ^linvi' ,|| tile ways 
by which the>'/ail>;.Me. CHpitiil (>ftlie free States has been 

"The bank has at 'ss'. (>:i)!<*c d^itVi'i- Ci.'HJ'^r ' i'-5 
Southern debt. 
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The substance of some remarks made at different 
iitnes and places during a late tour in Ohio. 

I regret ihat this sketch has been so long delayed, 
and is Rnally prepared under so many embarrassiiicnta 
-because I am sure that the thoughts thus inadequately 
set forth are eminently deserving the seiious coiifiideia- 
tion of the American people at this linie. 

I come now to consider slavery as tiie chief source 
of the commercial and financial evils under which the 
country is groaning. I will not now dwell on the findu- 
cial evils of a fluctuating policy, such as slavery is con- 
tinually demanding. It must be evident to the sligh- 
test observation i that «// the gieat changes of policy, 
which have successively involved in disaster each and 
every northern interest, have been introduced by the 
dictation of the Slave power. — And it is equally obvious 
that 60 long as slavery reigns by fomenting the strife of 
party at the Notlh, we nevev ahull fiave a settled poli- 
cy. The slave holders are, at this moment, actually dea- 
ling a new ferment at the North with regard to the tariff, 
that they may hold the balance of power and keep 
the North in subjection, and above all, prevent our uni- 
ting by constitutional means to put down the grand evil 
that eats out our vitals. 

Slavery absorbs the available cap'fal of Ihe North, 
and thus creates periodical revulsions, each one more 
severe than ihe last. 

Wo arc all aware that it is "hard limes>" at present. 
Not an individual in the community who has not persnti!il 
knowled'^eon this point.— What is 'hard times'!' Why 
money ifl scarce. All agree in that, Wlien iminey is scarce, 
and produce brings a low price, and a m.m cannot bor- 
row of his neighbour to niect a pressing emergen- 
cy, and every one feels embarruiJsed, and crip- 
j>led, anil poor, then it is "hard tii)ie~." Well, it is 
"hard limes" now, and money is scarce. What has he- 
como of the money'? It is well known lliat we have 
had a longer career of industry and enterprise nnd 
peace. "Our people have earned a vast amount of mc-ney 
in the last 15 years. And by tlie influence of advan- 
c"!Hg religion and morals, and the glorious tenipetance 
reformation, we wore saving a griiai dcul. 'l'i\e tem- 
perance sociew te(id('d p.iwerlully to the nccuiiuibition 
of wealth, by lessening the emnmous wasti' of properly 
which used to be occasioned by strong dritik. We 
•were realty growing rich. The apparent [)rospcrity of 
the years 1829-36, was very much of it r?al, It wi\<= a 
reliance on this cause, more than any thing pIkc, liiat de- 
ceived niy mind with regard to the real state of the coun- 
try. I overlooked the drain, which was silently and 
rapidly carrying these nccumulaiions of industry and 
economy where they could never be recovered. Had 
the free Stateo been subject to no lo'^ses but those ofiiieir 
own extravagance, (great and foolisli and criminal as 
that was,) none, nor all of the alleged causes of our 
present depression could have produced this deep and 
piottacied embarrassment. 

Our Available capital has been sunk. 

There is a nice question in political eeonomv which 
I will not undertake to settle, for I do not (irofess to be 
learned In the.<e matters. What becomps of lost cii|>it>il? 
has puzzled wiser liratns than mine. Somf say it i.si 
BUnk and annihilatpd; other-, that it only has pa«»ed 
into other hand«. where it may ac-uo ulaie. or lie in a 
etale of couBe-iiion for a while, but a chanae of times 
will set it all a going again without the annihilatii>n of 
any portion. Let those decide who understand the 



course and operation of Asiastic cholera. Whether an- 
nihilated or not, it is lost to us, and, as I shall show, will 
never come back to those who have honestly earned it, 
but have now been deprived of it through the effect of 
slavery. 

Tiie Boston Daily Advertiser, the leading eotnmcrcial 
paper of that city, had an article on the 6th of July last, 
from an able wiiter, who furt;ished a series of essays on 
the finances and currency of the country. The writer 
states that there has been a hundred niiliions of dollars 
of banking capital sunk in this country since the year 
1836, estimating what remains at current prices; but 
he considers the actual loss much greater, because the 
stocks are in fact worth much less than they are now 
quoted. Then there is a loss to the country of fifteen or 
twenty millions iti irrredeemablo baiik notes. Then 
there are a hundred and fifty millions loaned to stocic- 
holders and ('irectors, and spent in extravagance and 
speculation. Is it any wondei that we have hard timest 

This vast amount ofCapitalis lost at the South. 

I am not undettnking to give full and detailed infor- 
mation on this subject. Much of it is difficult to ba 
come at, and much ofit lies out of my ordinary track 
of inquiry. But ask any man of business in our cities 
where his capital is gone, and where Iiis hopelessly ir- 
recoverable debts ate, and he will point to the ijouth. — 
Go among the merchants or the manufacturers, and you 
will find one complaining of his ten thousand, and a- 
noliier of his hundred thousand, and another of his two 
or five hundred thousand dolbua of southern debtC He 
would get along very well now', if it were not for that 
southern delit. .A isd behind every one of these stands 
another class, whi; have so'd goods, or lent money, or 
given iheir endorsement to others that have trus- 
ted their all to the Sou'li, and- now caniint pay. 
And behind these another class, and nnoilier, iiiid anoth- 
er, until there is hardly a remote hamlet in the free 
St ites that has not been directly or indirectly drained 
of it.-! available capital by the southern delit, 'I'lio wri- 
ter aiiove referred to, says that (lie Banks of Philadel- 
phia have twenty-five millions of dollars of 'fniled notes.* 
Prolialily that is within the trnib. But nearly every 
dollar of Ibis is, dnectly or indirectly, southern debt. 
Look at Newark. I was told, three years a^o. liiat the 
people of Newark had three millions of dollars at one 
time, of protested soufhern paper. I do not Know that 
it ifi so, but I know that the place has l een most dread- 
fully impoverished, and all in consequences of southern 
trade— that trade which they were so eager to preserve 
that they would trample on law and order to put down 
i!ie discussion of slavery. ),oiik iii Pidladelpbia, her 
baid{s suspended, and her business, for a Inng time 
th'own into desolation, and all throntjh the"southern 
delit." What keeps down the price ol the Uii'tcd iStatea 
Bank stock? Its southern debt. What makes it un- 
certain whether th.it bank will resume payment in Jan- 
uary — or break'!* It« liiiniense sotithrrn debt — debt, of 
whose amount and condition the public have little means 
ofjodging. 

What Carried the Capital to be f.ink at the Sovlh? 

It is a great help towards believing a novel truth, 
when we are at'ie to see c early that there ate causes in 
existence, hiiflicient to account 'i»r the existence of the 
alleg"d fact. Let us inqinie whctl pr (here are uses 
ennuih to aff'ird a rational and saii-laiMoiy expinnation 
of this doctrine. I do nut iiitmd loslinwall the wayfj 
by which the available capital <>f the free Stales has been 

"The bank has at last broken down under its 
Southern debt. 
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BlUlk ill tho jiluYo Stntes. But if I cm «liow »liut two or 
tluco (1 iho luoniiiioiil ciriHiinstaiu'.fH in llio Iniwiiipss of 
tli<i comiii v iiuliiinlly led to such ii ichuII, iiixi lliut llii'Ki 
were im iidt'iiiiiiti; i-.diiiiti'incliiig cauui's, 1 yliiiil siillicioiit 
ly iv-^ltililish my |)i)riiiioii, 

1. 'I'lic. ciipitiil 1)1 till! N()ill\ iw n,\ti\riilly (l.)vvn to iho 
Soiilh MS wiiUir riiiiH down hill — i. i>, to till tip ii vium)1\iii 
holow it. Kij;lily yi^riis nt.;o, a (;ri'iit, sliili'siiinii, in tiui 
lii'ilish Piiiliaiiiciit, luid il down tis an axiom in politi- 
cal ei'iinoiiiy , llial planters are nUvay.H in ddil. 'J'ho 
sysloni of t^iicii'ty in a idave holding i-onntuiMity is such 
art to U'.ul to thi- contrac.lion (W di bt, which Ihu syatiMn 
ilscll doi'H not liiridsli the moans id |/;<yintt. and which 
luust, ilicrel'orff, bn wiped oil' by pciiadii-id liaiduuplcn's, 
'J'ho ill economy of slave labor is seen in a tiuuisaiid par- 
tii'iilars, the waslefulness of the slaves is exceeded only 
by the extravagance of the masters, while the aocial rank 
(!) which is generally conceded to him who exercises 
[10 .ver over his fellovv-nicn, is a passport to credit. So 
long as credit lasts and timet! are prosperous, the slave 
holder is a very good payniaslor, but the (general indebt- 
edness is all the while increasing until a commercial 
ciisis conies, to disclose the true slate of things. There 
is, then, this <iiirerciico between a slave holding and a 
free cainmunity. When a pressure conie.s upon a free 
peo|)l(', ihey immediately begin to curtail their expenses 
and increase their products, they work harder and save 
more, wear the old co.U, sell all they can, and buy noth- 
ing they can do without, — because they intend to pay 
their debts. The slave holders, on the contrary, al- 
ways drive their producers, (the slaves,) to the utmos*, 
and the time of high prices is es[)ecially the time of hign 
pressure, and this makes the jioor slave pray that cot- 
ton may be cheap. Consequently, when hard times 
come, the slave holder has no way to increase his (iro- 
(3ucts, and there is no way he can curtail the weekly 
peck of command the yearly shirt and overalls which ho 
exi)endsupon his slaves. Ami as to his o\vn expenses, 
it is of more importance to him to maintain his standing 
as a gentleman |>Ianter, that it is to pay the rascally 
shopkee[ters, and, tlMMcfore, when a [)ressure comes, wo 
do not see in t!i'^ slave holding States any sucli calcida- 
tions and oH'orls lo [)ay the olil di;bt, as are found in 
the free iStates. Ttic sense of oblii'ntion to pay debts 
is essentially difFerent between people who always live 
on tlic earnings of the poor; and those who have noth- 
ing but what they have earned by their own industry. 
The etrect is, that in our conuiiercial revulsions, tiiere 
is a gener.d calculation that the bulk of indo!)tedoes3 
from the free States will be paid, and that the bulk of 
the slave debt will be lo;--t. The free expect to pay 
their delits, if it take years of toil and self-denial; the 
slave holdei" likes to pay debts if it is convenient, but lo 
work and save lo pay an old debt enters not into his 
thoughts. And since slavery does not, in fart, support 
itself as it goes along, it is of course, inipt. ifible lliat it 
should furnish the means of paying the old debt. Here 
is a history of any and every one of our commercial re- 
lations, so !ar as slavery is concerned. 

2. Now, loisk at the next commercial period. The in- 
d^^stry and economy produced by harii tinres among a 
free and rporal p(M)|.lc, naturjdly leads lo an accumula- 
tion of eajiiiai, and, then, to an extension of credit, 'i'he 
productive power of free industry aided by orderly 
hai)ils and light taxes has never yet been [iroperly np- 
proeiated. And credit is as natural a coi.-comitant of 
such a state of society as vegetation is of sumni'-r heat. 
AVere such li community loft lo its ->wn resou, -es, its 
prosperity vi'ould be constant, and without any .issigna- 
l)le limits. But, here we again find ourselves subject to 
the exhausting opr-rrilions of slavery. "Our glorious 
union" makes the slave holder a fellow countryman with 
us, and slavery one of the "institutions of the country." 
As soon tiiercfore, as c'ipital begins to aliound again, 
and credit grows easy, the slave holding States naturally 
avail thviiiHclves of it to contr-u't new debts, and again 
,".l):-orb the capital, and crush the credit of lire free, and 
then prod;ic(! another revulsion, leaving another batch 
of inccovera'/ile debts, and another set of bankrupt credi- 
tors and another gencrt! collapse of iho free States 



throiif^li the PAlnuiiUion of their capitol. Who does noi 
yee that the repetition of this periodical process is as 
natuial as the tides, and as well explained as that wutor 
runs dotvn hillT 

The Ifnimi of the free nnd F.lavo States under our 
goveru'nent — having '-one constitution, one country 
and one destiny," naturally gives lo sliivery the control 
()f our iiininciul interests, as water seeki) its level. The 
iM)i)overisbiMg li ndency of shivery makes it a drain U(>on 
the capital of the IS'orth, let the financial policy of tho 
general government be whal it may. Hut, 

This teinlency of norihern capital lo Iho South ia 
greatly increased by the existence of a "credit system." 
Observe the distinction between credit and a credit sys- 
tem. Credit is the natural growth of confidence, and 
when left to itself, is given lo a man chiefly on I'ao 
grouiid of liis capital, talents for biisincse, integrity, and 
lijcilities for doing business to advantage. Diminish or 
increase either of these, and you lessen or extend hid 
credit in Uie same proportion. 

A credit system, on the other hand, ia itn orlificia! 
policy of the governme.nl; either through a bank or some 
olh(!r device, which shall either pledge 'the public rev- 
enues or give a special sanction of the government, bo 
as lo increase the general amount of credit beyond its 
natural and unassisted growth. I am not now called lo 
consi<ler the question in the abstract, whether the credit 
system is ever a wise policy to be adoptcJ by a free 
government. It may l)e that there are inhcicUt evils in 
that system, which will always make il cost more than 
il comes to, in the long run. Or it may be, that a sys- 
tem which, as JVIr. Webster says, would give "a savor 
of nationality" to credit, might bo permanently benefi- 
cial, in a country whoso parts were governed by homo- 
geneous institutions, and enriched throughout by the 
same kind of labor. Be that as it may, il is easy to 
show, that in a mixed country, part depending on free 
labor and part on slave lalior, a credit system answers 
the mere purpose of a sluice-way, to hasten the transfer 
of northern capital to fill up the emptiness of the South. 
'I'iie greater the genera! ninount of credit in the commu- 
nity, the more easily and the more extensively will the 
slave sections obtain credit. And as it is a settled 
axiom that |)lanters will always go in debt as far as ihey 
can, we easily see that the facib'.ies of a credit system 
will be used to the ulrnost by tlicm. And as they are 
not re-lricled, like the fiee, dobt-paying Slates, by an 
old debt, nor govov>;i"a at all by those slricl-ideas of 
morcantilc Iiotior ihi;'. prevail among business men, the 
deductions, of rc-.ison coincide with the results of experi- 
ence, in re£;i;r:t to the disastrous ciTecls that must always 
follow from a credit system, so hmg as slavery remains. 
And when we add to this coi-sideration, the fickleness of 
the Slave Power, and see how often it has changed the 
national jiolicy, we ran compare the attempt to build up 
a credit system in this country lo nothingso much as a 
co-parlners)iip between two, beer-shops, one of which 
mak(!sitsown liquor and drinks none, and the olhe 
buys on credit and driidis beside. At length ihey grow 
tired of carrryitig tho beer in buckets, and it is agreed 
lo have a condi'cting pi[)c from one vat to the other, 
that shall keep them always on a level. This answers 
for a time, until, just about the time that the industrious 
man's stock is about lo fail, the other gels drunk and 
knocks the bottom out. Seven limes, at least, since 
tho Federal Constitution was established, slavery 
has knocked the bottom out. The conclusion is, that 
0. credit system must ever prove injurious lo the country 
as long as slavery cnntinues. Unite with us and put an 
end to slavery; and we shall be prepared to talk about a 
credit system, and ihcii, if the. wisdom of a united peo- 
ple shall approve of it, we can have it permanent. But 
liil then, it can neither be good nor lasting. 

4. 'J'iio equalizing of the exchanges has furnished an 
illustralior. of the necessary effects of an artificial sys- 
tem of financial relations between the free and slave 
slates. 'J'he late United States Bank had a capital of 
35 millions of dollars; a very Pjnall proportion being the 
property of slave-holderu, fi nbo enjoyed the use of 
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tho national revcnVies asdepoaites, ami received nnd dis- 
buraod all moneys of llic United Slates. It had, more- 
over, branches in mofit of the princip.il commercial 
tovvns. With nil ihav- facililies, und a credit greatly 
enhanced by the runmcial reputatioii of iis pretiident, 
Mr. Biddle undertook lo equalize the exelrini;es hi tvvecn 
the difterent sections of llie country. Exi-lian»e is the 
price paid for tlie transfer of money from one place, to 
another. — It is a service rendered, and has a proper moa- 
eure of price, as much as carrying wheat to market ' has. 
The principal elements which lenlcr into Ihe eulculiiiinn 
of the pro[)cr price of exchani^e are the distance and dif- 
ficulty of transportation, the ndulion of t;up|)ly and de- 
mand, and the risk arisins^ amons the parlies dr:i\viii5j 
and drawn upon. Exchange, if loft to itself, would or- 
dinarily make some special ullowanee for this last con- 
sideration in the case of a slavs holding community, he- 
cause all experience shows that iheie is a mucli greater 
risk hi doing husiness with sl.ive holders. But thn 
Bank, in eqn;ilizing exrivniges, entirely disiegurdi-d this 
considerat'ion, which is a part of the real expenses of 
the business, qs much as the canal tolls are a part of 
the expenses of forwarding wheat. It follows, tlmt the 
Bank must either midie up this item out of the connnuni- 
ty, by its extra profits on some other branch of business, 
or it must make up the deficit out of its capital. In 
which way the Bank has, in fact, made it, whether out 
of its capital or its other profits, the stock-holders will 
probably kimw — s/ie/i tlu;y get ilielr capilul back! 

Th» cffi'ct of the credit system in _ producing the level 
betwe«n the two pools more .speedily than could be done 
through the natural ch.mnels, is one of the most instruc- 
tive Bubjecls of study for our financiers and political 
economists. One pool is fed by the (lerennial spring 
of free labor; the other is trying to fill by the slow anil 
reluctant percolation, through its sands, of slave labor 
enforced by the liish, but the waste by evaporation and 
the d.iily consumption is greater than the fiow at the 
fuunlain. Our Union as one country leads to a trans- 
fer of waters to produce a level, throug'.i the natural 
chaunels of ttaile, hut the credit system cuts a wider and 
deeper sluice and hastens the result; and tlien slavery 
knocks die bottom out, and the whole is lost. 

5. One eirect of this false advantage which the credit 
system and equalizing exchanges give to the slavehol- 
der.s, is that tb.e North iw not only drained of its own cir- 
cnldling capital— such as is naturally put at the hazard 
of trade, but is deprived of a larije portion of its fixed capi- 
tal, and even involved in a most burdensome foreign delit, 
for resources which Inive, been bnrniwed abrnail to meet 
the deficiences, occasioned by the irrecoverable Southern 
debt. So that a considerable time must ela[ise, before we 
begin to accumulate fre.-h capital from our own earnings, 
while we work hard am! live dose to p'»y the foreign 
debt in which slavery ha-= involved us. Had the free 
states been caught by the late revulsion, subject to no 
difficulties but those resulting from their own s|ieculr;lion 
and extravagance, foolish a>ul crinn'nal as these were, wo 
should ere this have had all our uflaird settled, and busi- 
ness again in prosperous motion, ft is the Horn hern 
Debt which hnugs like a mill stone upon our hanks and 
oilr individual merchants and manufacturers, and no 
mafi can a3 yet foresee the end, 

6. The equalizing of exchange.; louhtless one of the 
principal causes of the delusion under which our tnen of 
business have labored in regard to the stability and real 
value of Southern trade. Men of husiness found that 
they could get their paper cashed, or collect, receive .^nd 
transmit funds, at the South, in Alabama or Missi^«ippi, 
at as low a rate as in Maine or Ohio; and as such men 
are little accustomed to look deeply into the causes of 
things, it is not strange that ihey should conclude that 
a southern trade should he relied on, for the long run, as 
being as stable and secure as trade with northern custo- 
mers. The great "regulator" assumed it to be so, and 
why should they not follow 1 But a southern trade, so 
long as it remain.') good, is always a great deal more prof- 
itable than the northern triule, because slaveholders are 
<J0 liberal, they never stand about ^nices; they never hag- 



gle for the half cent; they hrvre a great many other things 
to attend to when they come to the North, besides chaf- 
lering for jirices like the mere yankec; they nmslgoto 
tilt! theatres, ami visit the Falls and the Spiings, attend 
the races, &e., and so they tell the jobber to make up a 
good bill to such an amount, at his discielion, for which 
the suuUierner used to give his note at nine or twelve 
months, and the Ifnited Stales' Bank would cash it for 
a sin;!ll per centagc. This was such a delightful way to 
do busMiess, that at one time it was almost impossible 
for a country trader from the North, to get any body to 
louk at him. But the day of reckoning came, the nor- 
thern notes at four ami six months, are generally paid to 
the uttermost farthing, alilmugh with some delay, while 
the southern debt hangs between the bank and the 
mcrchaats, a dead-weight that will probably sink them 
both. 

7. Should it he objected, that the policy of the present 
adniinii;tration, which has been aimed at the subversion 
of the credit .-^ystcri;, has hern taken u;> by nien peculiar- 
ly subservient to the dictation of the slaveholders, I ad- 
mit the fact. 'J'here cannot be a doubt tliat the anti- 
credit |.olio.y has been adopted at southern dictation, for 
the benefit ot slavery. Hcnatoi Walker, of Mississippi, 
has laboriously demonstrated the advantage which the 
planters would realize by reducing the price of northern 
labor, so that they could buy cheap, while they thought 
the price of cotton would keep up, because the mart was 
on the other side of the Atlantic. But, fortunately, sin 
is always unlucky, and just as this notable scheme waa 
on the point of consummation, the price of cotton went 
down too, and fell lower, in proportion, than the price of 
labor, so that, instead of oontrolling the trade of the 
world, as they boasted they should, they are broken 
down, heli)U'ss, and obliged to beg a market at any rate. 
And, now, we sec the whole South turning around, with 
one eon^-.ent, for Hiirri-on and the credit system. 'JMie 
sl.iveholilers find that they cmnot get. along but as they 
can obtain credit, and so they are in favor of some new 
policy 01 '•getting-in-debt made easy." 

But if, contrary to all present appeafances, the Whigs 
slioulil fail of obtaiiiin!.' power, there can be no doulit 
thai the slaveholders will contrive some othur way to gain 
an advantago. They wdl make the i!u1e[iend<uit trea- 
sury -f^erve their turn; and why should they noil Let it 
he remendiered, that if the n:itiona! treasures are placed 
in banks, slavery govi-rris the banks; and if they are pla- 
ced in gfU'ernment chests, s/riTp;-// /.-tv/'s the hey .' As 
a most enliiibtened and hoiiest statesman once said, 
"VViiy slxmld we dispute about the best way to prevent 
the union of purse and sword in the iiands of the Presi- 
dent, while ,i/hi'6')v/ graspshoth purse mid sword and 
ilie president loo 

8. The great drain of northern capita! 'to the South, to 
sup]>iy the ordinary defalcations of slavery, has been en- 
hanced liy the demands of the Domestic Slave Trade. 

The cjitent of this trade inhuman souls cinnot he 
fully as(-eriained until Congress shall prepare to exercise 
its coDstituiiiinal powers by insiitutimi a legal inquiry 
and requiriu'z a return. Some idea of the whole may be 
formed; however, from a statement made by a man of 
bu.'^ine.^s pur))osc.s, in the U. States Gazette, a leading 
cornmercial paper of Philadelphia, Feb. -1, 1840. 'J'he 
v/riler declares that upwards of forty thousand slaves 
were imported from the Noith into the single State of 
Mississippi, during the year 183C alone; that in three 
years the slaves of that State increased 100,000, and that 
the debt incurred by the planters in those tliree years for 
slaves alone was ninety millions of dollars, t!ic greater 
part secured by mortgage on the plantations and ncgroe?. 
'i'liis trade was carried on by the aid of northern caj>ila|. 
Northern hanks and brokers were involved, the U. !^latca 
Bank was involved, numerous banks were wtaitcd in the 
South-west on northern ca])ital, the !St!ite.=; ihcin -elves 
contracted loans to a vast amount to aid these banks, tho 
dividends were astonishingly l.irge, every body wanlcd 
stock ill the Vicksburp, Grand Gulf, Brandon and other 
S, VV. Banks, never was trade so vast and so jiroHtal^lo . 
until ihe bubble burst, and all that capital isj^oue, scnl: 
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irrecovprnblp. The South has notliiny lo ahow (or it.-~ 
Wlu'Uirr llio Siaui .slocks will ever Im [mid, will bu kiiowi» 
in n fow ycurn. 'J'he hnuk fitot'k i-j i\out\ 

9. If nny [lorsori nhould Fiill lio iiicrciliilous ;is to the 
fuel llial Klavi'iy is llu; chief cau>ii of our (ncsciit coin- 
niprcinl onihiirrusiJiiicnt-', li;l him lonU at this iloincstic 
RliivL'-trailu Ml aiioihor li^iit, nmi iio will see llial its de- 
mand.-! are ciioruioiiH, wliilo its rosiills [jro^ciil iidiliit),'!; Init 
lorfs, (/Diiiparo, for insiaiiee, two l">lali's in whicli llicie 
was a large section of ciuinlry throw ii open li) sct'.li'moiit 
nl)out the same linie, liy tlu' remov i! of llic Indians and 
Other caut^os— Illinois and .\U;:-i-r-.:iiid. Each of these 
Stales receiveil an accession toils hiliiirini: p;i|iulinion, in 
the course of three or foui years prior lo 1837, of aliout 
lOO.OOOaouIs — al! devoted In a;;rieoli iire. The luni- 
dred Ihoiisand [leuplo lhat leiiioved Iron) llie old Slates of 
the North lo till the fat and virgin soil of Illinois, cost for 
removal not eMceedinij one lunidred dollars on an ave- 
rage. Anil even this was puid, not by Illinois, luU out 
of their own I'oriaer enriuiigs. I will leave outof view 
the circumainnce that very many of them carried consid- 
erable sums of money to the iState, and the other fact, 
•that hy the general understandinjj, one of these laborers 
is actually wortii for productive industry, two such as are 
taken to the South. 

Look now al Mississippi. Her hundred thousand al- 
borera '.vere brought from the slave-breedint; Stales, at a 
cost of a Ihonsand dollars a jjiece, or a total of one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Now, observe, lhat for this ex- 
penditure, the Stale of Mistissippi has nothiti!; to show 
but a laliorin;^ popiiia'.iou of a huiiured thousand porse.ns. 
The individuals who sold thesi; persons as [)ro|)erly may 
call tiieinselves the richer. 'I'hal question I Will not r.ow 
argue. But it is plain on the face of it, that the addiiion 
•o the wealth-producing power of the State is nolhini; but 
the streiiylh of these laborers — the very same thing lhat 
Illinois got for nothing, with money in pocket to hoot. — 
Now, do you not see, that for any State to expend a hun- 
dred millions of dollars rnertly |i) remove her laborers lo 
the soil must bo ruinous? Suppose the Stale of New 
York were to doit, with all her surplus capital, she 
would stagget and reel into bankruptcy. But iVIississip- 
pi was a new State, and had no available capital, no 
roads, no canals, no cities fdled with surplus wealth, she 
aised no provision for all this swelling population; she 
nanufactured no clothes, or tools, or cnrriaRes — all was 
0 be bought and paid for, at the dearest rate, and all to be 
done with capital from abroad. And when it was all 
done, she had nothing to show for it, lhat was available 
in the world's market to raiso the money from. The 
"union," the "compromises of the constitution," the de- 
lusive dreams of "southern trade," and the maddeninp; 
V7ar cry of "amaigamation," blinded the men of the North 
to furnish first all their own surplus capital, aud, then, 
all they could borrow on either side of the ocean; but, all 
would not sufRce to meet such a drain — to fill such a 
bottomless gulf, and all broke togethar .' 

10. To this result, the old United States Bank con- 
tributed all it could. The pet-bank system, and the en- 
couragement given by Gen, Jackson and his friends to 
the formation of numerous State Banks, with vast capi- 
tals, ( — all borrowed of course, at the North — ) swelled 
the tide still wider and deeper. The distribution of the 
surplus revenue sent on another surge. In what way 
the sub-ireasury system has helped, I do not exactly see, 
though from the eagerness of the S. W. representatives 
in its favor and the general sevility of the administration 
party, I have no doubt it was largely calculated upon for 
this purpose. Southern trade, politics, prejudice, every 
thing favored, t.nd the wealth of the North was drained 
dry and poured, along these various channels, into tho 
deep gulf which slavery has dug— and which hasno bot- 
tom. It realized the prophetic description of those Ciod- 
cursed fools who earned money lo |)ut into a bag with 
holes. That is wliere oui northern capital went, and ev- 
cry remote hamlet in itic free States is the poorer for it. 
It ia gone — and gone forever. Mr, Van Buren's Inde- 
pendent Treasury, v^ith nothing in it, cannot bring it 
back. General Hariieon, witli his Credit System, what- 



ever it may be, cannot bring back that lost woaltii, whicli 
slavery has squandered. Neitlu^r a northern man wiili 
Houlliern prineiples, nor one with all sorts of principle!*, 
[on the ;-;uliji'cl of slavery] con restore our lost capital. — 
Free iiiduntry, enterprise and economy can go to work 
and [jroduce il a^rain, and they doubtless v;ill do it. But 
so long asslaveiy governs the public |)olicy, tho slavehol- 
ders will ai!,ain and agiiin iiiid means to transfer Iheso 
accuinulatioiis ol free labor lo su[>ply tho constant defi- 
cienccii o/ tlieir own iniseruble system. 

1 1. There are therefore Uvo things essential to the de- 
liverance of ihe fiee industry of the iVorth from this in- 
tolerahle bin then, of snpporlni'.? slaveiy and enduring 
t!n;se |)'.nil()iis revulsions ui.d bankruptcies. One is, to 
develope the Irue nature of slavery, aa an element of our 
donieslie liseal economy, so lhat our inerchants and inan- 
ul'icinier.i will understand the danger of carrying on u 
southern ttade. But this the abolitionists have been do- 
ina; for live years, and yet no one has heeded it. Not- 
wiilisiandin'j; the calamities of the last three years, the 
merchants and inanufai'turers of Philadelphia, of New 
York, of Newark, of Connecticut, of Rhode Island and 
Uosion, are as blind and deaf on the subject of slavery, 
and as d(>cidedly opposed to Anti-slavery meetings and 
agitations, as they were in the palmy days of 1835, — 
You cannot get them to fake any Anti-slavery newspa- 
per. The conmiercia! and political [)apers, which are at 
once the organ and index of j>ublic sentiinent in the tra- 
dinpr classes, are as ilumli as :;veron the subject of South- 
ern 'J'rade. V/hich of them bus developed, with any 
degree of fairness, tl^e pros[ierily of trade which has 
grown out of Einancipalion in tho West Indiesi How 
few have even pnlili Taed the fads in rcgajd to the in- 
debtedness of the Slate of Mississippi for slaves. And 
where is one tiiat has tiaceil the irrelrievaliie bankrupt- 
cy of the South West lo its true caused 'I'he New 
VVIiii^. in the hands of one of the most talented editors in 
the Union, ventured lo make a few comments on the 
]\Ijssi:-sippi article last winter, and in a month the editor 
was driven frotn his post, .uid the paper crushed, by tho 
parly said so often to be "niost favorable to liberty," and 
certainly cmbr.icini^ a lar^e share of the commercial and 
ta a r ! u fa c i 11 r i 1 1 ^ i I J I e )■ c t . 

As I was passing through Newark last winter, on my 
return from the annual nieeiing of the New Jersey A. S, 
Society, at TreiHon, I called on my friend, the editor of 
the Newark Disily Advertiser, a gentleman deserviwg of 
the iiigh respect he e.'ijoys, as a man, a scholar and an 
editor — the organ of the trading interest of Newark. It 
hapi)en( d that I had in my hand a resolution adopted by 
the Society, giving a brief summary of the Slave power 
according to the f'ederid Ratio, which I showed him, and 
also a copy of t!ie Philndelphia article respecting the slave 
debt of Mississippi. lie greatly struck with them 
both, begged a copy of tho resolution, which I trans- 
cribed at considerable personal inconvenience, on his 
promise lo print it, and said the other was a subject of 
great importance to the people of Newark, as they had 
immense debts in Mississippi, and he should copy il,with- 
out delay. Well, the piece on the Federal Ratio was 
never published, and the Mississippi article not until a 
week or two had elapsed in the Emancipator, thence co- 
pied into the Evangelist, and then published in tho Com- 
mercial Advertiser and Journal of Commerce. This 
well illustrates the probability there ia that more in.forma 
tion respecting the commercial influences of slavery ia 
likely to keep our commercial community from being 
again caught by the snare of southern trade. 

One reason is, that both commerce and slavery are so 
intimately mixed up with politics, and hence the politi- 
cal influence tends to keep up the commercial delusion, — 
We shall never get the commercial community to read 
or to think on the ouliject, until the question can be mode 
to present itself at the ballot box, and the opposers of 
slavery become the arbiters of destiny to political aspi- 
rants. This is one reason why we must have- 
In the second place, a direct resistance to the political 
domination of tho Slave Power. Mere complaining of 
its injustice will not answer. The North has always 



complained ot tho slave representation whicli gives to iho 
stavocracy tliis undue advantage: — and always yielded 
implicitly to the demands arising froni it. tSeaator Da- 
vis, yeajs ago, complained tiiat slavery dictated all na- 
tional appointments; and then Senator Davis yields his 
support to a parly and a Presidential ticket, as tlmroughly 
devojed to slavery as any that was ever presented to the 
peo[)lo. Mr, John Quiiicy Adaras complained that, i:i 
speaking on slavery, he had to address a Speaker who 
was a slaveholder; and next time he was called to vole 
for Speaker, voted for John Bell, and then for Hunter, 
hoth slaveholders. 

Neither will bold denunciation serve tlie purpose, — 
There was a time when the slaveholders shrunk from 
the bold denunciations which were thrown out against 
their system, by Adams, Slado and others. But since 
they have learned that all these men will vote as slave- 
holders dictate, little do they care for denunciations. — 



"Let them harangue, if it will g.utify them, and keep 
them in the ranks when ti;ey come to vottt !" 

The resistance must come to the ballot box. There 
is where we have lo meet slavery, face to face. Nearly 
twenty years ago. an intelligent friend told me that the 
real secret of the southern movement in politics was to 
keep off the ipiestioii of slavery. The slaveholders have 
succeeded so far — they will probably succeed once more, 
at the present eleelion; but let u« take the reeular means 
to bring our [)riiici|iles to the ballot box this year, and 
they never v/ill stave it tdV agairi. Before another term 
comes round, the whole nation will see that the great 
question is, and long has been, whether the Federal Gov-, 
crnrnent fehail be administered for the good of the whole 
arrd the preservation of libeiiy, or for the good of a hand- 
ful of slaveholders and the strengtheiring of slavery. 

FUKKME.V OF TIIK NoUTH — WHAT IS YOVH UECREIil 



SLAVE STATES AND FREE STATES. 



The fi)ll()win;r abstrant of the Agrieullural Statistics of tlie United Stales is taken from the Phil- 
adelphia American. In a note the American remarks lh;U the aggregate of the statistics of Michi- 
gan is not yet prepared. Forluaalely, we are able to supply the deficiency, hnving 
in our possession the returns from that state. We have also taken the libet ty of altering the 
arrangenjeiit of the slates, so as to have all tlie free ones follow ench other, for the sake of a 
more easy comparison with the slave stales, 'i'he table is ex(^eeilingly interesting and im- 
portant, and we adviise the reader to lay it up for future use. Our own state figures lar- 
gely, and is a noble illustration of what a rich sod, fine climate, and the untrammeled energies of 
jO-ee /«^»or can accomplish. 
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(Table Continued next page.) 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 

COMPILED EROM THE RETURNS GF THE MARSHALS 



THE U 

FOR TAKING 



NITED STATES. 

THE SIXTH CENSUS. 



Bushels 
of 

BARLEY. 


Bushels of 
POTA- 
TOES. 


HORSES 

and 
MULES. 


NEAT 
CATTLE. 


SHEEP. 


SWINE. 


Founds ! 

of 
WOOL. 


Vulue ot 
POUL- 
TRY. 


Tons 
of 
HAY. 


Tons ot" 
HEMP and 
FLAX. 


Pounds of 
gathered 
TOBACCO 


Pounds of 
COTTON 
gathered 


Pounds of 
SILK 
COCOONS 


355,161 
121,400 
55,635 
166,419 
63,790 
33,789 
2,498,170 
12.601 
178,100 
207,590 
25,778 
64.455 
101,045 


10,392,380 
6,234,901 
8,206,784 
5,385,652 
904,773 
3,414,227 

30,000.508 
2,074,118 
8,626,923 
5,600.506 
1,548,190 
1,956,887 
2,051,339 


69,208 
39,850 
60,274 
62,484 
8,074 
34,751 
476,115 
69,769 
338,565 
407,404 
243,767 
195,186 
26,141 


327,355 
261,088 
350,106 
271,760 
36,700 
233,969 
2,642,438 
219,548 
1,146,418 
1,186,204 
614,489 
604,693 
175,120 


649,264 

er 6,891 
1,393,420 

378,226 
90,146 

406,985 
5,381,225 

?1S,555 
3,396,431 
1,964,957 

673,952 

377,963 
89,934 


117,386 
120,167 
297,952 
143,021 
29,669 
132,222 
3,116,953 
259,051 
1,450,531 
2,084,268 
1,580,051 
1,394,280 
343,920 


1,465,551 
1,360,988 
3,257,795 
1,055,591 
173,630 
893,675 
4,012,144 
396,573 
3,076,783 
3,650,970 
1,302,209 
600,366 
169,129 


$123,171 
97,863 
176,437 
540,295 
61,492 
176,659 
2,373,029§ 

413,487 
1,033,172 
730,720 
393,228 
330,968 
76,318 


691,058 
496,647 
734,047 
569,425 
63,417 
426,160 
3,160,916 
326,496 
1,199,963 
1,024,803 
191,158 
156,442 
111,095 


38 
53,040 
24A 
23,133 
lb. 383 
lb. 147,841 
763 
33,710 
170,760 
353,530 
97,657 
50,336 
34 


115 
585 
64,955 
307 
471,657 
6,567 
1,933 
350,861' 
6,033,309 
1,831,406 
415,706 
1,107 


180 
199,989 


406 
4,333 
1,741 

358 
17,?S8 
2,103A 
1,966 
278,939 
4,316 

370 
1,171 

159 


729 


234,063 


10,801 


37,449 


15,354 


104,891 


33,028 


17,101 


17,953 


313 


13,676 






562 
. 5,260 
3,594 
14,620 


29,218 
2'"i0,712 
1.058,9 J 9 
2,873,470 


3,637 
14,421 
93,954 
243,173 


10,509 
54.883 
240,432 
1,008,313 


10,143 
39,247 
261,909 
1,280,736 


18,941 
74,223 
421,520 
1,916,230 


15,874 
64,404 
500,499 
2,672,044 


4,211 

47,465 
219,159 
752,467 


4,508 
21,880 
110,836 
288,740 


603^ 
34 
92,123 


.372 
18,916,013 
14,157,841 


347 
5,673 
10,767,451 


J 

1,443 
2,390 
3,188 


3,967 
13,345 


2,697,713 
1,184,386 


130,826 
134,748 


573,840 
755,060 


233,664 
254,947 


888,513 
1,288,314 


289,203 
363,340 


59'\594 
'473,158 


20,008 
9,364 


35 
1,787 


51,518 
164,551 


148,907,880 
134,333,755 


3,310 
3,308 


4,758 

6,682 
1,544 
9,771 
85 


3,373,034 
o'lo,9.i5 
1,560,700 
1,538,628 
684,491 
290,887 


327,526 
yw,ut) / 

128,515 

109,227 
157,578 
39,085 


777,390 

OA Q O'A O 

£>4»,7ua 
607,580 
623,157 
367,623 
135,527 


748,459 
lUO,Oob 
144,372 
128,376 
288,235 
41,877 


3,795,630 
o44,oo0 
701,160 
995,739 

1,072,813 
393,004 


1,029,526 

173,400 
185,839 
462,644 
63,034 


581,531 

( .5,0 l^i- 

829,220 
369,481 
230,283 
93,549 


30,512 

00,01/0 

13,933 
171 

44,870 
579 


45,053 

5 
16 

f:0,071 
1,039 


36,542,448 
120 174 
314,307 
83,451 
8,450,737 
143,889 


128,250,308 
87 640 1S.5 
340,379,669 
389,338,818 
360,338 
23,887,193 


1,163 
317 

1,351 
85 
70 
90 


294 


12,035 


3,145 


3,274 


573 


4,673 


707 


1,557 


1,331 




65,550 




576 



of the States and Territories are not yet examined, f The aggregate not yet made. 4:Sfatislics not yol received. §Aggregate not made. No return from Middle Florida. ySome of the 



3> 



Poutuls of 


Value of 


Value of pro- 


I Gallons of 


Valpe of 


I'lTf.H. 


SUGAR. 


products of 


ducts of the 




LUMBER 


Turpentine, 


mad«, 
■•- — -~- — — 


the DAIRY 
■ — — 


ORCHARD 


made. 

■ 


produced. 


TAK, nosiK. 


r^38,2-30 


$1,493,718 


$148,249 


2,236 


— — — — 

$n,808,683 


— ■ ■ 


1,097,398 


1,585,955 


220,056 


94 


401,358 




4.220,541 


4,892,097 


1,109,387 


100 


366,146 




679,227 


2,273,219 


389,177 


1,905 


476,845 




50 


21C.922 


32,098 


745 


44,455 




51,764, 


1,365,653 


302.953 


5,243 


147,831 




10,093,991 


10,497,032 


1,732.357 


14,700 


3,788,173 


2,924 


56 


l,Si5,6?0 


562,863 


9,416 


297,856 


2,200 


1.555,977 


2.271,420 


554.657 


19,182 


566,607 


1,807 


6,909,257 


1,701,602 


461,191 


161,844 


300,242 


430 


3,720,186 


751,441 


90.324 


3,495 


213,471 




394,446 


433,873 


118,638 


471 


198,070 




1 190 738 


218 Q51 






4tOO, / -4 # 










- 


60,305 


41,450 


23,609 


50 




- 


79,831 


3,532 






3,277 






232 446 


25 914 


529 

vjf &0 %j 






36,266 


466,558 


114,339 


7,622 


230,985 




1,530,541 


1,454,861 


668,921 


37,233 


516,412 


5,262 


30,000 


577,849 


52,276 


643 


504,884 


735 


231,140 


552,805 


135,446 


6,319 


106,066 


153 


251,745 


930,603 


366,767 


653 


200,266 


3,119 


249,937,720 


150,818 


11,869 


a,884 


111,405 


12,233 


10,135 


197,442 


33,161 


11,253 


233,828 


197 


70 


389 177 


41.119 


12 


J. O 




5^52,560 


69,230 


76,305 


22 


68,150 


356 


2,635 


34,577 


7,454 




161,685 


25 




75,566 


3,507 


25 







Marshds have 



I Wheat, 

fGorn, 
iOats, 

iBuckwheat 
jBarley, 
1 Potatoes, 

|Hay, 



Free §tatess 

Jishls, 
53,091,297^ 
14,374,926^ 
123,031,959 
78,513,756 
6,691,372 
3,885,274 
86,660,529 
Tons, 
9,174,088 



I That the reader may see at a glance the comparative condition of the free and slave states, as 
Jit regards agriculturiil values, we have prepared the following tables. He will bear in mind, 
Jof course, tliat the returns from Kentucky and North Carolina are not given. When made 
|hey will considerably afiect the proporlioiis of the totals, so far as corn, hemp, tobacco, live, 
fstock, lumber, pitch, tar^ turpentine &c. are concerned. 

A few remarks may be profitable, 

1. Theie is rather more swine in the slave- 
states than free; considerably more corn, and 
pitch, turpentine &c.; a great deal more sugar 
and tobacco, and infinitelv more cotton. With 
these exceptions, the agricultural products of the 
free, are far greater in amount than those of the 
slave-states. 

2. If any one will take the trouble to calcu- 
late the values of the different products, he will 
find a large balance in favor of the non-slavehol- 
ding states, not less perhaps than $100,000,- 
000. From this we may learn how much bet- 
ter it is to direct the labor of a country so as to 
bring out all its capabilities, than to concentrate 
it upon the culture of a few staples. Variety 
of production is necessary to wealth and inde- 
pendence. 

3. Notwithstanding far les» in amount and 
value is raised in the southern states, they oc- 
cupy an area nearly one third larger than that of 
the free states, containing 170,524 square miles 
more than they; their soil is generally more 
fertile; their nnineral wealth is greater, and their 
climate, some few localities excepted, is 
peculiarly genial. No reason can be assigned 
why they do not produce move ^ than that they 
are cursed by SI.A.VE-LABOR. 

4. But only a part of the picture has been 
presented-. While with nearly one third more 
territory, the slave-states produce far less than 



|Hemp &Flax 662,601^ 
1 " Lb, 
iWooI, 21,254,306 
fSIk. Cocoons, 31 3,151 J 



i Tobacco 
I Cotton, 



9,171,173 
200,169 
i Sugar, 30,173,142 
I Rice, 

I JVo 
1 Horses, Mules 2,036,026 
iNeat Cattle 8,117,746 
I Sheep 15,653,446 
fSwine 10,192,303 
I Value, 
I Poultry, ^6,547,150 

1 Prod UCtS of 7 on A/i ^ »vn A 

iiu T\ • c 29,046,700 
I the Dairy 3 

Products of> 

the Orchard 5 

Lumber 



5,738,658 



i Pitch, tur- 
I pentine &c. 



9,119,046 
Bbls, 

10,989 

Gals, 
219,431 



Slave Statesa 

JBshlso 
22,794,853 
2,794,694 
177,038,486 
31,608,613 
351,138 
63,920 
15,320,910 
Tom. 
578,332 
160,7651^ 
Lb. 

5,854,163 
15,990 
68,900,740 
1,063,860,616 
251,282,712 
• 76,154,735 
JVb. 
1,481,265 
5,495,787 
3,521,450 
10,896,509 
Value, 
^4,461,778 

6,131,932 

1,537,078 

2,291,337 
Bbls. 



24,328 

Gals, 
67,195 



L S ] 



thf? free, their mnnufaciiires and cn?jim(?)'cc are 
ct»inpar;Uivoly iioihing. On the CDiilrarN-, ag- 
ricMillural pnxliiclioiis are Imt a p;\rl of the 
wealtli of ilie free ytaiKS — ilie mctnvfa^turcs and 
cointncrce of many of ilieni yi<-I(lin'j( more vjil- 
ue, ilum llieir agricuiinrt? ! TaUini^ all iln.'se 
elements togellier, no caloulalion, we presnme, 
caii reach the real ueailh of iliese stales. — 
But, when y(ni ha- e summed up llie agrieuluiral 
products of tiie slave-slates, wit!\ some incon- 
siderable exceptions, you have told their 
riches. VVIiat an ilhistralion have we here of 
the prodigiotifi "vorih of free lahor when com- 
pared with slave labor! 

5. Let us notice a few particulars. 
Much noise is made about the lobacco-inter- 
est. Grand conventions and f-pirited move- 
ments in promotion of it, we hear of frequently. 
It is even debated whether a cotton or tobacco 
minister shall be sent to a foreign court. — 
The article itself is a noisome weed, delete- 
rious in its influences, answers in fact no good 
purpose, but wastes the money and juices of 
those who nse it. But, it is grotvn chiejly by 
the slaveholder — it must therefore be treated 
with respect — tobacco-planting must be regar- 
ded as a grand interest, one of the regulators of 
national policy. Weil — what is its value ? — 
Compare it with the wheat-interest of the free 
states — and wheat, we know, is rather useful 
oti the whole. The value of the wheat raised 
in the free states as you may calculate from 
the tables above, is eight times as great 
as that of all the tobacco of the slave-region, and 
twice as much as that of all the wheat 
and tobacco together of the slave-states; and yet 
who hears any thing said about the wlieat-inier- 
est? What has Government done to promote 
it ? Nothing. 

The sugar-planter — who does not recognize 
the sugar-planter, as a little lord, somewhat of a 
grandee ? He raises sugar by slave-labor—' 
this is his patent to nobility — this, his title to 
the special favor of government. Suppose we 
talk of the oats-sower, or the potatoe-raiserl — 
tides, indeed, not particularly euphonic, 
but still distinguishing more, productive classes 
than that of the sugar-planler. In the above 
table, the amount of sugar is set down at 252,- 
282,762 lbs.,' which, at 5^ cts., is wortit !i?l3,- 
135,627,20, a less value than that of the o«/s 
raised in the free states, wiiicli cannot be put at 
less than $15,000,000; or that of the (Potatoes, 
which may be estimated at $21,000,000! — 
And yet, to hear our southern friend? tali;, a 
stranger might he led to suppose that there 
was nothing in the country worth naming, but 
tobacco, sugar and cotton. 

A word as to cotton. This, we know, is the 
great favorite staple wiih government, before the 
interests of which every thing must bend or 
break. Suppose we tell the planter, who points 
to the liUinber of his cotton hales as a good and suf- 
ficient reason why heshould give us our presi- 
dents and prescribe the policy ofthe Government, 
that the horse and mule interest at the North is as 
valuable as the cotton interest of the South—' 



will he be oflended ? Has he never thought ofl 
the /a/2/-iuierL'st ? Senator Wickliffe's story a- 1 
bout grass 6 inches higli, and 200 lb. crops, to| 
the contrary not withstanding, it is a fact. ihat| 
we raise haj' enough in the free states l«) buy a| 
y-ood p irt of all the cotton produce ofthe South. | 
The planter must pardon us for alluding to sol 
plebeian an article as hay. For, if it does not rag- i 
iilnte exchange iietween Great Britain and thei 
United States, it has much to do in regulating the ox- M 
chnugn liRtwccn the animate and inanimate worlds; if it M 
docs not set niachincrics of human invention to work,! 
itsupi)lies machineries ofadiflerent order; from whose P 
worliing, come butter, beef, and many other substantialo B 
too numerous to name. The statistics show in the slave- § 
states, 578,332 tons of hay; in the free, 9,174,083. This || 
at 67 a ton, low enough certainly, gives $64,218,616. \ 
The vaimted cotton of the %vhole South amounts to 1,-^ 
064,360,616 lbs, which at 9cts a lb. is worth §95,747,- 1-: 
455^, or only about as much as the hay and Dairy pro- Li 
ducts of the free-states! |s 

6. Another advantage in favor of the free states, or 
rather of free-labor. Thevaricty of their crops prevents the |\j 
wasting of their soil. — There is no reason to apprehend y 
a diminution in the amount of their products generally, 
but much to calculate upon an augmentation. Increas- 
ing skill, science and economy, always attendant on free- | j 
labor, v.ill bestow nciv capabilities on the soil. Onthe;;^ 
contrary, the forced production of a few staples in the : ' 
South, is rapidly exhausting the richest soils, and there J , 
is nothing in slave-labor to prevent the waste, but much a 
to favor it Thus, ^hile the grovirth of almost every ^. 
prodect in the free siuccs is steadily increasing, the re- ■ ■ 
verse is true to a great extent of some ofthe staples of ;j 
South. — More tobacco was exported before the revolution Js' 
than is now. Its growth is stationaiy, or diminishing, r 
'J"he amount of rice raised has P i .'anced very little during/^ 
the last few years. — The growth of cotton has fallen off |l 
in Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
appears stationary in Georgia and Alabama. The sup- i 
ply of sugar is increasing but has its limits. Twenty-- 
years more, and Lonisiana will find it necessary tore-jj 
plenish her soil. 

7. Let us now ask the question — what should be|;; 
thought of those Northern politicians, who, in view of the » 
vast superiority of the free-states in population, know!- p 
edge, commerce, manufactures, and agricultural wealth, aiC| 
forever truckling to the slaveholder, and sacrificing the hon-| 
or and interests of their constituents to prop up a system |; 
which.left to itself, would fall from itr, inherent weakness?!'. 
Can they, with the facts exhibited staling them in the|. 
face, listen with patience hereafter to the harangues of 
slaveholding demagogues about southern rights and south- 1 
cm interests, as if all Congress had to do was to legis- 1; 
late for cotton, sugar and tobaccol Let the rights of. 
every portion of the Union be held sacred — let no inter- 1; 
est of the na ion be disregarded — give to X\\o South ail ^ 
the protection it may justly claim — but, sternly reject its ?: 
demands for more, its shameless assumptions of supre-| 
macy. Why sould it control the policy of the general | 
government and fill every department with creatures of r 
its will? Henceforth, when you hear a clamor about |; 
the interests of the cotton, sugar^ and tobacco-planters of | 
the south, do remind them of the rights ofthe potato-raiser | 
grass-grower, and wool-gatherer of the North. \ 
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No. IX. 



^ The following article is from the pen of 
JoDoi Jay, of New York, son of the celebrated 
Jay of the Revolution. 

THE PROBAESLE: INFI.UENCE OF THE 

Anti-si. AVERY agstation on TikiE peb- 
ma'nescy of the union. 

i Before we can predict what, this influence will 
^e, we must first enquir^, what will probably 
be the direction and aim of the agitation ? Ev' 
cry State pQssesses all the poweis of indepen- 
dent sovereignty, except euch as she has dele: 
gated to the Federal Government. All the 
powers not specified in the Constitution as del- 
egated, are by thatjnstrument reserved. Among 
the powers specsitied, that of abrogating the 
slave codes of the several States, is not , inclu- 
ded; on the contrary, the guarantee of the conr 
tlnuance of the African slave-trade for twenty 
years, and the provision for tfie arrest of the fu- 
gitive slaves, and the e8tablishmerit,of the feder- 
al ratio of representation, all to refer to and ac- 
knowledge the existence of slavery under 
State authority. If, therefore, the abolitionists, 
unmindful of their solemn and repeated dis- 
claimers of all power in Congress to legislate 
Of ihe aholiiiofi of slavery in the Slates, should, 
with uiiexiiiJipled perfidy, attempt to bring about 
such legislaiioo— -and if Oonpress, regardless of 
their oaihs, shnuld ever be guilty ol the consum- 
mate folly and wickedness of passing a law 
emancipating tlie slaves held under State au- 
4)oritv, the Union would most unquestionably 
be rent in twain. The South would indeed be 
craven cnuld it submit to such profligate usurpa- 
tion; it would be compelled to withdraw, not 
for the preservation of slavery alone, but for 
die protectioi). of all its riglits; and indeed the 
Itberties of every State wroiild be jeoparded un- 
4er a government, which, spurning a|l constitU" 
tional restraints, should assume the omnipotence 
of a British Parliament. But it is scarcely worth 
while to anticipate the coneeqi^en'ces of an act 
which can never he perpetrated so long as the 
people of the North retain an ordinary share of 
honesty and intelligence. 

We have, under all the circumstances of the 
ease/sufiicient reasons for believing that the anti> 
slavery of the North, %vill carry its action to the 
very limits of the Constitution, but not beyond 
them. In despite of coalitions of parties, and 
the intrigues of politicians, liberty of spe^ech 
snd of the press will be extended by the very 
efforts made to arrest it. Let' us suppose this 
discussion to be attended with its natural and 
probable result, the conversion of the great 
mass of the norlhern people to the principles 
and avowed objects of the abolitionists. Of 
(iourse, those principles and objects will be em- 
braced by their representatives in Congress.-— 



In this case, we may expect that slavery will be 
abolished in the District of Columbia, and that it 
>vill be prohibited in territories hereafter to be 
formed on the West of the Mississippi. Thus 
far the constituUotial power of Congress cannot 
be rationally questioned. Independent of the 
exclusive jurisdictios^ over the territories granted 
to Congress, we have the precedent of the or- 
dinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery in the. 
Northwest Territory, and the more recent pro-: 
hibition of it in the Louisiana Territory north 
of 36s"' . of north latitude. . The AmpricaH 
slave trade is now, and has been for upwards 
9f thirty years, prohibited in vessels under for- 
ty tons bnrden- We may therefore take it for 
granted, that the Senate's coasting trade will be 
legally abolished. Sliould the land trafFie not' 
be also destroyed, it would riot be for want of 
disposition, or constitutional power in Congress, 
but on account of the extreme difficulty which 
would exist in preventing evasions of the law. 
. We have now the sum total of national legis- 
lation,' which, on our present supposition, will 
result from the Anti-slavery action at the North. 
Yet we are positively assured that such legisla- 
tion would cause a dissolution of the Union.—- 
Now admitting the constitutional right, and the 
moral obligation of our national legislators, to 
pass the laws in question, it would be diffi- 
cult to decide by what code of morals they 
could be excused from the discharge of their du- 
ty by the apprehension of consequences. If 
God governs the world, more is to be feared 
from rebellion, than from obedience to' his will. 
If his wisdom and goodness are both infinite, 
his will is and must be an infallible standard of 
expediency. If it be folly to barter a single 
soul for the whole world, would it be wise to 
expose a nation to the'^wraih of Heaven, for a 
boon which we now hold, and would continue 
to hold at the pleasure of men who are daily 
threatening to deprive lis of it;? , . 

But we. have no fears that Congress will ev* 
er find the faithful discharge of their duly, 
conflicting with the welfare and preservation of 
the Union, How far selflsh and influential in- 
dividuals may succeed in raising up at the South 
a party fo: secession, it is impossible to predict; 
but it is not difficult to show that a -separation 
founded on the legislation wo have specified, 
would be most preposterous and disastrous, and 
therefore we may reasonably presume it will 
not occur. , 

Should the slave States eeeedo, they would 
do. so, we may suppose, for one or more of the 
following reasons, viz: 

1. To protect their lights from invasiom 

2. To guard and perpetuate the instilulioQ of 
slavery. 

3. To increase their wetUh and power. 
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The North is the strongest portion of the con- 
federacy; and whenever, unmindful of the fed- 
eral compact, it wickedly and forcibly usurps 
power to the prejudice of the South, secession 
is the only resource left to the latter for the pro- 
tection of its rights. But a disregard to the 
wishes, does not necessarily imply a violation 
of the rights of the South. Not one of the 
measures we have contemplated as the probable 
result of the anti-slavery agiiaiion, encroaches 
on the constitutional rights of the South; and 
therefore secession, however it might be pro- 
fessedly justifietl, would in fact be prompted by 
other motives than that of self-defence. But so 
long as the Federal Government confines iis 
action against slavery within the limits of the 
Constitution, in what way would secession 
tend to guard and perpetuate the institution? 

It is natural that the slaveholders should wish 
to destroy the influence of the abolitionists, and 
hence they have very unjustifiably expressed 
fears respecting them which they do not feel, 
?riti circulated calumnies which they da not be- 
lieve. The following admissions reveal the 
true natare of the apprehensions entertained by 
the slaveholders. 

Mr. Calhoun, alluding in the Senate to the 
opinions expressed by some of his southern col- 
leagues, exclaimed: "Do they expect the abo- 
litionists will resort to arms, and commence a 
crusade to liberate our slaves by force ? Is this 
■what they mean when they speak of the attempt 
to abolish slavery ? If so, let me tell our 
friends of the South who difTer from us, that the 
war which the abolitionists wage against us, is 
of a very different character, and far more ef- 
eclive — it is waged not against our lives, but 
our character." 

Mr. Duff Green, the editor of the United 
States Telegraph, and the great champion of 
slavery, thus expressed liimself in liis paper. — 
*'We are of those who believe the South has noth- ' 
ing to fear from a servile war. We do not believe 
that the abolitionists intend, nor could they if 
they would, excite the slaves to insurrection, — 
The daJiger of this i& remote. We believe that 
tW3 have rooit to fear from the organized action 
upon the consciences and fears of the slavehol- 
ders themselves, from the insinuation of their 
dangerous heresies into our schools, our pul- 

fiits, and our domestic circles. It is only by a- 
arming the consciences of the weak andYeeble, 
and diffusing among our people a sensibility on 
the question of slavery, that the abolitionists 
can accomplish their object." * 

We would now respectfully submit to Mr. 
Calhoun's consideration, whether a secession 
wouhi tend in any way to defend the cliaraciers 
of slaveholders from the war he contends is 
wageil against them; or fortify their consciences 
against the "dangerous heresie?" by which ihey 
are assailed ? 

The new nation would acquire from her sep- 



* The New York Whig mprchnnts mriy ioarn from 
this candid avowal, that llie iiiire '•iiici" of the ali'ililion 
cxcilemenl does not make every "husl-.and and father 
shudder with horror," at the Sonlh, whalovfir it may do 
in Wall street. 



arate independence, no new povVer to dark^a'i 
the understandings, or benumb ^he conscience 
of her citizens. The freedom of the press 
throughout the whole slave region is already 
extinguished.* Not one single newspaper, from 
Maryland to Florida, dares to raise its voice ii> 
favor of immcdinte emancipation; and a south- 
ern j)ublicaiion, for expressing views unfavora- 
ble to slavery, notwithstanding its bitter denunr 
ciations of abolitionists, was lately taken froni 
a post office in Virginia, and in pursuance of 
the laws of the stale, committed ?o the flames by 
order of the public authorities; and when thff^ 
laws are silent. Lynch clubs are ready to 
visit with infamous and cruel penalties the man 
who presumas to advocate the inalienable rights 
of man. What new ramparls could the soulli- 
ern confederacy build around theii: southern in- 
stitution? What new weapc'ns' could they 
forge against freedom of discussion T 

At the North, the discussion of slavery is' 
now greatly restricted by political and nieroer- 
nary considerations; but such considerations 
would become dissipated in a nr.O'.nent by se- 
cession. The very demagogues who are now 
fawning tvpon the slaveholders for their votes,- 
would, when they had no longer .voies to bes- 
tow, seek popularity in ultra-hatred slavery. 

The anti-slavery agitation at the North, is at' 
present chiefly confined to the religious portion' 
of the community; it would then ext(?nd to all*' 
classes, and be embittered by national ani* 
mosity. Slavery would appear more odious 
and detestable than ever, after having destroy- 
ed the fair fabric of the American Union, and" 
severed the ties of kindred and o( friendship, to' 
rivet more firmly the fetters of the bondman; 

The slaveholders ate now our fellow country-' 
itieil and citizens; they would then be foreign-" 
ers who had diecardcfi our ft iendship and con- 
nection, that they niij>hi trample with more un-' 
restVained violence upon the rights and liberties' 
of their fellow-men. These considerations 
show that any expectation of extinguishing op' 
weakening the anti-slavery feeling at North by 
separation must be utterly futile. 

A separation would, moreover, deprive thd' 
institution of the protection oftl e Federal Gov- 
ernment. ShouUl the slaves attempt to revolt,- 
the miiHters would be left to struggle with them,- 
unaided fay the fleets and'armies of the whole 
Republic. 

And by what power would the master recap- 
ture his fugitive who had crossed the boundary of 
the new empire ? Now he may hrnt him thro' 
the whole confederacy,- rtor is the trembling 
wretch secure of his liberty, till he beholds the 
British standard waving above hin\. Thett-' 

* This assertion will no' probaiily be dented, etill St' 
may not be amiss (o adduce southern proof of its truth. 
The Missouri Argun published at Si, Louis, speDlting,- 
in April, 1839, of an editor in Ohio, remarked, "Mr. 
Hammond deems the co-operation of the eastern fanat- 
ics to be all-intportont to the succees of whig eery, and 
feais that the timid cosr^ie of his brother editura on 
this subject may be productive of misch'ef. He should 
recollect, however, that the abolition t ditorB in slave 
States will not dare to avow their opiniona. It WOU^d 
b? INSTANT DEATH to them." 
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freedom would be the boon of every slave who 
could swim the Ohio, or reacii the frontier lines 
of the free republic. And this frontier line, 
be it remembered, would be continually advan- 
cing South. The anti-slavery feelings of the 
Jjlorth, aggravated as they would be by the se- 
cession would afford every possible facility to 
the fugitive and laws would then he passed, not 
for the protection of human property, but for 
the protection of human righie. 

Would the dissbltuion of the Union afford 
iHe planters a Riore unrestricted enfoynient of 
the foreign and domestic slave-trade ? Alas ! 
from the moment of separation, slave-trading 
becomes /)imc»/ in fact, as well as in name, and 
the crews of New Orleans and Alexandria, as 
well as of African slavers, would swing on 
northern gibbets. 

We confess then our utter inability to per- 
ceive in what possible mode, a secession of the 
southern States would tend to guard and per- 
petuate the institution of slavery. 

Would a dissolution of the Union augment 
ihe power and the wealth of the slave States? 
The power and the wealth of a nation depend 
on its population, industry, and commerce.—- 
The increase of the white population at the 
South is now small, compared with the wonder- 
ful tide of life which is rolling over the western* 
plains. And when the southern region shall be 
insulated from the sympathies of the whole 
(Civilized world, and consecrated to a stern and 
femorseless despotism, — a despotism sooner or 
later to be engulfed in blood, by what attraction 
will itdiveri the tid,e of emigration from the 
fgir prairies of the West, to its own sugar and 
cotton-fields? If, even now, armed pa- 
troles n)«st traverse at night the streets and 
highways that the whites may sleep in safety, 
and military preparation is essei^tial to domestic 
security, * what husband or .'ather will take up 
his residence in the new empire when withdrawn 
from the protection of the Federal Government 
and the friendship of its neighbors? The 
slaves are now rapidly gaining on their masters, 
and will increase in a still greater ratio after the 
separation, since the pruilent and the enterpris- 
ing will abandon the doomed region, and few or 
none will enter it from without. Hence it is 
oljvjous that the white population of the south- 
ern Stales could gain no accession from their, 
erection into a separate confederacy. 

Would secession augment the wealth of the 
South? Be it remembered that there is now, 
no one-restriction on southern industry and en- 
terprise which separation would remove. The 
alaveholders in Congress with rare exceptions, 
have conducted the affairs of the nation to suit 
theitiselves. So far as the interests of the 
northern manufacturer were indentified with the 
tariff, they have been sacrificed at the mandate 
of the cotton-grower; and so far a? national leg- 



. " "A stato of military preparation must always be 
with us aelateof perfect domestic Becuriiy. A profound 
peace, and coneequont apathy, may expose us to the 
ddnger of domestic insurroction." — Message of Gov, 
Hahjtie to the legislature of Soicek Carolina, 



islation can promote the wealth of the South, 
the statutes are already enacted. 

It will not be denied that the larger portion 
of the strength of the Union — population, mon- 
ey, commerce, and shipping is to be found at 
the North. In all these elements of national 
power, the South participates equally with the 
North. The foreign invader is kept off her 
shores, and her property abroad is protected 
from spoliation at least as much by the pow- 
er of the Nortli.as by her own. Her strength for 
all purposes of defence, is the strength of the 
Union. What would it be after secession ?'-" 
True it is, the South would receive Texas into 
her arms, but she would derive neither honor 
nor power from the loathsome embrace, An? 
nexation now, would ensure to her the political 
dominion of the whole Republic, but after se- 
cession, <f/ouId cause rather weakness than 
strength. 

As we can discover no possible advantage 
which the Soiuh could derive from secession, 
we are convinced that the threats of dissolving 
the Union, which her statesmen are so prodigal 
in scattering, are the ebullitions of passion, or 
the devices of policy, rather than the result of 
mature determination. This conviction is 
strengthed by still further consideratioiis. 

Should the slave States withdraw without any 
agsression on their rights, but for the sole pur- 
pose of enjoying in greater privacy and tran-' 
quilitv the sweets of slavery, they would leave 
the whole North in a state of high exasperation. 
The ligaments which have so long bound us to- 
gether, cannot be ruthlessly and wantonly torn 
asunder, without causing deep and festering 
wounds, the consequences of which, the imag- 
ination revolts from anticipatinj. And in what 
liurht would the dark and gloomy despotism be 
viewed by the civilized world? Mankind 
would behold, and vyonder, and despise. The 
new slate would be excluded from the compan- 
ionship of nations. Her cotton wonld indeed 
be still purchased, as we buy the coffee of Hay- 
ti; but with the least possible intimacy. Al- 
ready is our minister at London treated with con- 
tumely, because he is a slaveholder-— as the rep- 
resentative only of men who had shattered the 
American Republic to secure the permanency of 
human bondage, he would not be endured at 
any court in Europe with the exception of 
Constantinople. In a few years, the slaveM 
would m-din a frightful numerical superiority 
over their masters. The dread of insurrection 
within, and of agression from without, would 
realize the prediction from the holy writ, when 
men's hearts should fail them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on 
eaith. At length the fatal period would arrive, 
when, stung with insults and injuries, the new 
empire would appeal to arms; and should a hos- 
tile army land upon its shores, the standard of 
emancipation would be reared, and islavery 
would expire in blood. || 

11 "March 29, 1779. The Committee appoi^itcd to 
take into consideration the circumstances of the southgra 
stales, and the ways and means for the'rr safety aad do- 
fence report— That the Slate of South Cwolina, as rep. 
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We well know with what indigaant feelings 
these pages v/jl[ Ise read at first by many; and 
fortunate shall wp jJepm oiirselyes should we es- 
eape the imputation of Tyntihg to promote in- 
aurreciion and disunion." But we appeal from 
the decision of angry passion, to that of calm 
reflection. I>o we ■ not speak the words of 
truth and soberness? Do not the signs of the 
times warrant oijr jpjediclions ? In what re- 
spect do the eeniiments we have uttered conflict 
%vith the lessoijs of history, or the character of 
human nature T 'I)p we love the union of the 
States (!) If such a love can descend by inher- 
itance, we should possess it; if it can be found- 
ed on the most thorough conviction of the im- 
portance of union not merely to the prosperity 
of our country, but to the happiness of numer- 
ous and beloved children and relatives, we 
should posses it. Jf tlie history of the States 
of Greece, of Italy, of Holland, of Germany, 
pf South America, and of our own land, de- 
monstrates the blessings of union, and this ca- 
lamities of separation; then should the prayer 
of every American ascend to Heaven for the 
perpetuity of the American Union. But let it 
be a union for the preservation, not the destruc- 
tion of liberty: a urjion cemented by a sacred 
observance of the conatitiuional compact; not 
enforced by gag laws, a censorship of Ihrt press, 
and the abrogation of the right of petition — a 
union in conformity. with the will of Go.d, not 
in contempt of his authority— a union that shall 
be regarded as a common blessing, not held as 
a boon from the South, ever ready to be with- 
drawn as a penalty for the discharge of moral 
and political duties. 

May Almighty God in mercy, preserve the 
friends of emancipation, from the fein and folly 
of even hazarding the Union, by the slightest 
encroachment on the constitutional rights of the 
South, and may He give them grace to maintain 
their own rights in defiance of every menace. 



resented by the delegates of that Slate, and by Mr. Hun- 
ger who has come hither at the request of the Governoc 
on purpose to explain the particular citcurastances there- 
of, is unable to make any effectual efforts with militia, 
by reason of the great proportion of citizen? necessary 
to remain at home to prevent insurrection among the 
negroes, and to prevent the desertion of them to the en- 
emy. That the state of the country and the 
great nambcrs of those people among them expose the 
inhabitants to great danger from the endeavors of the 
enemy to excite them either to revolt or desert." — Secref 
Journal 0/ Congress, vol 1. p. 105. ' 

Whether the South Carolinians aire from their present 
^'particular circumstances," less m danger from a 
foreign invader than in 1779, may be seen from the fol^ 
Jowing statement:— in 1790 thera were in that utatd 
107,094 slaves, and 140,178 whites; in 1830, the color- 
ed population was 323,328, the white only 857,86^. ' 



SPEKCH Oi? REV. W. (eSIANNfiMS. 
The followipg resolution bein^ under conatderattos| 
by a late Convention cf the Anti-elovery citizens 
Hamilton connly. 

1. JResolved, That the anti-slavery move- 
ment springs from the christian spirit ofbroth-^ 
erhood which commands us to own all men of 
every ijame and nation, clime and complexion 
as children of our R^ay(9n|y Father — from the 
Democratic creed of our country, which declare? 
all "men to be born free and equal — -and frorq 
the social principle of onr age which seeks tq 
raise every homaii being io true man|^pod, an^ 
claims for labor its justly tleseryed dignity. 

Ms. CHANNiNq spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, — This resolution is an im^ 
portant one, because it expresses the fundamen- 
tal principles of the anti-slavery movement, an4 
so expresses them as to meet a prevalent pre; 
judrce. There are many w!iq atfect to think, 
many probably who do think the anti-slavery 
••excitement,?' as they call it, a mere outbreak 
of fanatic zeal, and class abolitionists amon^ 
well-meaning visionaries, or turbulent agita- 
tors. *'Let these fools and notoriety-seek- 
ers alone," they contend, "let thera sea 
that they are of no importance, and in a few 
years we shall hear no more of fibolition."— r 
Yes, sir! In face of one of the moat 
surprising revolutions that this earth has ever 
seen — the peaceful establishment of liberty iq 
the British West Indies — in opposition to tha 
opinions of the whole civilized world, these 
wise men still smile at the e^clravagance of thoaq 
who can hope for the elevation of the colore^ 
race. To them anti-slavery is a passing fever, 
the momentary delirium of a band o half-erase^ 
philanthropists. 

Now, sir, I like this resolution, because it 
assigns its trne position to the anti-slavery movel 
ment, and claims for it the respect it deserves. 
It describes it as being the natural and necessa- 
ry result of the religious, political and sociat 
spirit of our time; it asserts that it is the fruit of 
that root of faith, whiph is the moral life of our 
age. Later times will do these much'censuredi 
much ridiculed abolitionists justice, and recog- 
nize them as the van leaders In the army of re- 
form. Let us take this cbmpreihensive view 
of anti-slavery, and we shall declare and act out 
Its principles, not with sectarian bitterness, not 
with party bigotry, but with ' solemn, dignifiedj 
disinterested zeal. For one, I believe,' the«e- 
fore will I say, that the indignant protest now 
thundered forth against slavery throughout thd 
civilized world, is a height sign that the Divirid 
Spirit is working in the souls of this generation. 
Anti-slavery should be a part of our religion. 

Often as anti-slavery principles have been 
presented, it is never ont of place to discuss 
them, so long as they are opposed by prejudice 
Qr indifferently slighted. Therefore would I 
attempt in a few words to illustrate the posi- 
tions assumed in tliis resolution. The resolu- 
tion asserts that anti-slavery is the result of that 
christian love, that political faith in the rights 
and mutual dutjes of ra$n, and that social desir^ 
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jOf elevating every individual of every class and 
jTank lo the dignity of true manhood, which 
combine lo form the moral atmosphere of our 
3ge. 

How (jan .we demonstrate axioms, how can 
wre prove what is self-evident 1 And yet these 
incontrovertible positions are denied, denied by 
professing christians, by so called statesmen, 
and by those who wonld scorn to be thought 
behind their times. Let us take up these three 
posiiions in order. 

The ai)ti-slavefy movement springs from the 
.chrisxian spirit of brotherhood. Strange, that 
any one vyho has listened to Jesus Christ, ever 
jookjed up . jnto his b^fnignant .eyes, ever seen 
his smile, or heard his tones of love, can doubt 
whether he would have tolerated the thought of 
man holding man as property. To him the 
human race was one large family, embraced in 
the providence of one Heavenly Father. — 
f'Srethren," .Ihis the only name for christians, 
A christian holding a fellow christian as a jibing, 
3 chattel, ^ tQol, a brute ! It is a monstrous 
putrage upon Jesus Christ, to suppose that he 
could have borne with such an abuse of human- 
ity. Oh, ye learned divines, vindicating the 
right and duty of owning men; ye sla.veholding 
preachers, soothing the consciences of buyers 
and sellers of souls; ye elders and deacons 
driving your brother christians with a whip; 
how can ye be vyaked from that sleep, 
wljer.e conscience is deaf? Do you believe in 
llhat hope whivh so many christians hold, that 
the Princ? of Peace is to return to reign u. 
righteousness japon the earth, to make this 
world once more an Eden ? Do ypp dijily pray, 
and constantly hope to be admitted among pure, 
loving, happy spirits ii)lo the Kingdom of 
God? You do ! Well, Suppose that at this 
hour the trumpet should sound, and with the 
brighttiess pf noon added to noontide, and with 
pttendaijt crowds of blessed ones rejoicing in 
perfect goodness, the Judge should come — how 
would you stand before that incarnate power of 
Justice and iMercy ? What would you say ? 
Come into his presence, with your colony 
of slaves, bent with toil, seatped with lashes, 
ragged and dirty, ignorant and rude, helpless 
and vicious; ^nd can you say, I ask you by the 
solemnity of conscience, csjn you say, with that 
ideep penetratipg eye of love, full upon you, 
•'ihoHgaveptuhto me five talents, lo! I have gain- 
ed five others ?" No, no, friend, the thoughts qf 
the minds you hadcraniped, the heartcyou had 
imprisoned, the energies you had perverted to 
your own purposes would overcome you then; 
"Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

But take a different view, suppose that Christ 
is to come agiiin, not visibly, but in the tri- 
umph of his principles, in the prevalence of his 
spirit, in filling human hearts with the love that 
overflowed in waters of life from him; and I 
ask any one whether owning man as property, 
using him as a thing, is not at this moment just 
as explicitly condemned by chrislianily as if 
the Judge in visible presence passed sentence. 
/esuB taught that all men were destined to im- 



mortal life, all alike intended by God lo be 
quickened in soul, strengthened in goodness, 
restored to the image of God; that this was the 
end of life; that every man had a heaven-given 
right to the best opportunity for the growth of 
mind, heart, and power; that man owed to his 
brother immortal the most efficient aid whicl? 
he could extend to him, for his spiritual eleva- 
tion. Now are these grand ends of life comr 
paliblfi with slavery ? Does not slavery as a 
Jjrinciple, and an institution, virtually and ac-i- 
tuallydeny that slaves are men or to be treated 
like men, the world over; has it not been thought 
necessary to check, as far as possible, the 
growth of a slave's spiritual nature, except in sq 
far, perhaps, as making him conscientious, may 
keep him quiet, through meekness, undec 
wrongs? But talking about matters so.plain^ 
may darken with words, truths self-luminous. 
<^ slave is a thing, and it matters not how 
kind, how pure, how ^ealoj^s may be the mas; 
ter, an inevitable necessity prevents hira froni 
treating what he can buy and sell as property^ 
like a brother-imrnortal. But again, christianr 
ity teaches that every human being receives his 
spiritual life from Qod, that God is working in 
ev^ry human soul to will and to do his good pleat- 
sure; the life of every spirit in human form is 
.God's spirit. The pretence of owning men 
implies therefore, necessarily, the impious claini 
oi ovming God. Check the man's, growth! 
and you are checking God; burden his soul, and 
you are laying earth's fetters on the Holy 
Ghost. Yes, it is no exaggeration, it is th^ 
plain fact, that just so far as human power cati 
do it, slavery thwarts tlie purposes of the infi- 
nite Being, in breathing the breath of life into 
man and making him a living soul. It would 
be weakness to think or to admit for an instant, 
that this desecration of _the "lifjs of God in the 
soul of man," is compatible with the christian spir 
rit of brotherhood. The master, who does not 
hold himself responsible to Heaven as a guardi^ 
an of the beiiigs intrusted to his care, who does 
not seek as his chief end their elevation, who 
does not labour and pray for their deliverance, 
who does not utterly deny that these men ar^ 
his property, is not and pannbt be a christian, 
be he bishop, presbyter, or layman. The anti- 
slavery movement springs from that respect foe 
man as a child of God, that hope for man as a 
spirit destined to immortality, that love for man 
as a fellow-heir of Heaven which christian faith 
necessarily inspires. And it is one proof that 
the spirit of Jesus is triumphing over selfish- 
ness, and thatSchristendom is in sonis degree be-? 
coming christian, that the consciences of men 
have at last awakened to a recognition of the 
rights of vhe slave. 

The rights of the slave! Yes sir, the ina» 
lienable rights of the slave as a human being ! 
And this brings us to the second position as- 
sumed in the resolution, that the anti-slavery 
movement springs from the democratic creed, 
that all men are born free and equal. It is the 
fashion among some degenerate Americans, to 
say, (and many secretly think who would blush 
to say,) that these immortal words in the Decla?^ 
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ffaiion of independence are mere abstractions, 
jrather unworthy, on the whole, of the cool, sa- 
gacious, common sense of the FHthersof the Rev- 
plution. What would Adams, Jeflerson, and the 
others of that ilkislrious band say to these mod- 
ern eages? Why! that these abstractions had 
worked the mighty creation of anew order of 
society. On those two words, which modern 
sophistry would dissipate, rests this nation. — 
freedom and equality are the cornr-stone of our 
Institutions. And shame on us, as a peoplp | 
jthat we have been so false to the very first arti- 
cle of our political faith. The glorious oppor- 
;tunity was atTorded this nation of setting an ex- 
jjmple \Q the world, of a true state of humanity, 
iiilas, we have sold our birthright. The world 
^0 longer owns us as the standard-bearer of 
freedom. But because we have been false, 
jProvidence has npt been faithless. In the 
American ttevolution, democracy was born; and 
democracy is no abstraction:, as all slavehoU 
^ers.of all names and kinds, in every land, must 
^uoner or later learn. And now this spirit of 
Pemocracy, which -recognizes the rights of each 
individual man, returns from its mission through 
the world to drive us, as a people, to our work. 
It taunts us with our hypocritical professions, it 
ricjicules us for our empty boasts, it sternly re- 
bukes us for our broken vows. Heaven grant, 
that the scorn of the civilized earth may be 
keen enough to goad us iulo fidelity to our res- 
ponsibilities a Nation. But better things 
inay be said. Denoocracy among ourselves (and 
I use the word not in the narrow party sense, 
jsut in the large universal sense, as representing 
the spirit of liberty,) DemocrHoy among our- 
selves acknowledges the shMmeful contrast hz- 
twcen our unlimited assertion of individual 
rigiits, and our aclual denial of all rights, do- 
mestic, social, political and religious, to one 
sixth of our citizens. Throughout oiir own na- 
tion, at least tlirougiioul the free Stales, the 
flemocratic spirit is acting ivilh renewed 
strength; and it teaches every aspiring and just 
man to feel for those, whose lot is degradation, 
whose homes are desecrated, whose labors en- 
rich only others, whose souls are not their own, 
whose manhood is crushed by chains. 

Antl this, sir, brings us to the third position 
assume^ in the resolution, which is, that the 
anti-slavei'.y rjipvement springs from "the social 
principle of our age, which seeks to raise every 
individual to true manhood, and claims its just- 
ly deserved dignity for labor." The dignity of 
labor — ay, let those words be repeated, the dig- 
nity of labor. They are the watch-words of re- 
form. In nothing has slavery injured our country 
more, than in breathing abroad an effeminate, un- 
manly contempt for honest toil. The sages of the 
South tell us that a laboring man cannot be in- 
ielligeat enough, elevated enough in character, 
to take a worthy part in the government of a na- 
tion. Labor, is the badge of the slave at the 
South; idleness the insignia of the noble.— 
Thin-skinned, white-handed gentry are alone 
worthy to wield the sceptre. What say you ! 
oh "white slaves" of the North, to this doctrine? 
Are you weak enough to be ashamed of a 



brown skin and a- callous palm ? Po you feel 
most like men, when fattening on the toils of 
Others, or when honestly earning your. bread in 
the sweat of your brow ? Alas ! that truth bids 
us to say, that this miserable spirit of aristocra- 
cy has pervaded to somQ degree, the minds 6f 
the Norih. Yoqng men among us spurn thp 
work-shop and the field. Their hands are too 
delicate to use the plough and the harrow^ hel(} 
by their fathers to earn that competence by 
which they have been ntjrtured and educated. 
And so long as slavery exists among us, will this 
unworthy stigu)a attach to labor; so long will it 
be thought a merit to grow rich rapidly by any 
mean.*?, rgihei" than to be useful in productive 
toils; unless indeed Ave say as we jfljiy witi? 
truth say, that this wasteful speculation, as weli 
as slavery springs frorrrthe mercenary, grasp- 
ing, selfish spirit which has been the barie of 
our country. But a brighter day is comiag;—» 
Every where we see manifestations that a high* 
er standard of manhood is introduced, aqd that 
men are becoming valued for what they are^ not 
for what they hav,\ 

The day is not faj- distant when it wiir be ^ 
disgrace to a m-m to be an idler, when laborious 
usefulness will be the only claim to honor an^ 
confidence. Labor disgraceful ! when the Iht 
finite Majesty of heaven and earth worketh for- 
ever! Shame on the man willing to be fed lil^e 
a stall-fattened brute, without co-operating with 
the universe around him; double shame on him 
that is willing to let others do for him what h§ 
thinks would be unworthy ofhimself! If labor 
is really demeaning, the obligation becomes on» 
ly the stronger that I should do what would 
disgrace another; if labor ia really deadening to 
.the intellect and soul, I am robbing a man of 
more than outward goods, even of the life of 
his spirit, to jet him bre^k his back and strain 
his limbs for me. Working men of the North 5 
prove by your own example, that this assertion 
that labor is the badge of the slave is a libel.— - 
But why talk thus tamely? why not retort 
the charge? Idleness is the badge of the slave, 
Yea ! he that cannot work is the slave, the slave 
of circumstances. Only he who is strong and 
brave, and enterprising and enduting, is free.rra 
'J'he man who can woik, is a man — he onlyw^ 
and the world is his. Nature works with him, 
God works with him ever more. The social 
spirit of our time asserts that it is possible; & easy 
fot the laboring classes to obtain thorough intel- 
IdCiual and moral culture, and that labor is an 
aid not a hindrance in the acquisition of manliness 
virtue, intelligence and peace. The laboring 
men of the South then may be elevated; ip pro-: 
portion to their elevaliori will he the efficiency- 
of their toil. And now that the time I have al-: 
ready occupied warns me to close, let me end 
with the sentiments, Honor to the slave !-— 
Honor to the oppressed brother wasting life in 
the cane field and rice swamp! Yes 1 oh 
planter, lolling at thy ease in the piazza, weav- 
ing dreams of policy for this free-land, my pity, 
is for thee; my honor for that bent and toiling 
slave. 
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■^^E WORKING MAN'S FR!I2NI>. 

It cannot be denied that the laboring classes 
are, in every nation, the source of wealth and 
Gonrifort, and thm ihey are the strength and de- 
fence of every Government is equally true. 
Divest a nation of day laborers, farmers, and 
fnechanics, and utter ruin must be the result, 
'j^he laboring Cfasses are so numerous,- and the 
blessings they pouf upon the nation so common 
&id SO abundant that like springs and mighty 
rivers that enrich and fertilize the earth, they 
have ceased to be valued/ Th e labprhig chssei? 
ste as essential to the existence of a nation as 
water is to that of life and vegetation. Con- 
sequently; whatever tends to injure these classes, 
pres8 upon the vitals of the nation. All classes 
iti community are fed and clothed by the hand 
of the laborer. Dry up the fountains of indus- 
try and nakedness and starvation will pervade 
iiie land. It is obvious then that the interest of. 
the laboring claaffes is the fundamental and im- 
jbbirtattf interest of (iVery nation. Other classes 
of society have their mility. The professional 
and mercantife dUsses are subservient to the 
feboring classes, are in fact' bm laborers in dif- 
ferent departments, aAd their heir interests 
should not be neglected. To secure and pro- 
6iote the interests of the laboring classes is to 
secure and promote the interests of all others, 
and therefore should be the primary poli(*y in 
fhe government of evfiry nation. All laws and 
ittfetitntilony bearing inperiously upon the labor- 
ing part of society should be abolished, because 
necessarily imperious to the whole coni- 
ittDtiity. ^nd in the United States it is in the 
l^ower of the free laboring classes, by the proper 
Exercise of the right of suffrage, to abolish all 
laws and institutions bearing injuriously npon 
tlie working part of the riation, and it is their 
dlity as well their interest to use their rightful 
j^ower for sueh purposes. In securiuL' their 
6Wrf itttereSls in this respect, they will secure 
flie best" interests of the nation at large. And 
to them an appeal ii3 ribw made hrrelalioh to 
fhe institution of slavery. It is proposed to 
^how that this institution bears most injuriously 
on the free'faboring classes ot society, and that of 
(Jottifse, is against the best- interests of the nation 
ts a whole. 

Slavery associates laSor with tile degraded 
dlave, iand this association becomes so perma- 
nently fixed in the mind, and so entirely inter- 
woven with the customs of society, that it so 
fastens ibpon the free laborer that he is viewed 
as occupying the place of a slave, and of course 
he is shoved out of respectable society. Every 
one who reads the public papers knhws that 
; ilaveholdei's repr'esierit the laboring population' 
i of the free states as being degraded to a level 
I with their slaves, and as being even in a worse 
I condition. Even Henry Clay supposes them 
to be so I'gnOfant'arid degraded that he charges 
'i the abolitionists with designing an amaleama- 
tion between them and the colored people. 
;i Had not Mr. Clay believed them to be exceed- 
4 ingly degraded he would not have charged, as 
I bo did, in the Senate of the United States, the 



abolitionists with designing to have the free 
white laborers marry with the colored people. 

The associatian of labor with a degraded 
state easily pas-es from the slave states to the 
free, and conscquentiy, many in the free states 
treat their laborers as nearly like slaveholders 
treat slaves as th6 state of society will permit. 
As if slaves, they give them their rough morsel 
by themselves in the kitchen. Who does not 
know the fact that the hired girl, is by many, 
pent in the kitchen, and no more permitted to' 
come to the table, or to mingle with respectable 
company than if a slave? And why? Because;, 
labor is associated with the degraded stale of 
the slave. She, in their estimation, is occupy- 
ing the place of the slave. Many would think 
it a deep disgrace to walk the streets with a 
hired girl, although her moral chracter were" 
even so fair. Such are the bearings of slavery 
upon the free laboring classes. Senator Wiek- 
lifFe a wealthy slaveholder of Kentucky calls" 
free laborers "w/«7e negroes." The follovying' 
are given as his remarks in the Senate of Ken-' 
tucky.-^ 

"(jenlTierineri Wanted to t!ri*e out the blncli populal'iori'' 
that they might obtain white negroes in their place. 
How inconsistent has been their conduct! They had a 
Democratic while population — the real tenents of log' 
cabins — the plain but comely niatron with herswarm of 
young log cabin Democrats around her; but they have.' 
disappeared to rnako room for Durham short-horns, and^ 
Wobiirn pigs. For every imported Durham, a yeoman" 
of the country, a voter of the State, has been sent to the'" 
fer West. But now gantlenien want kind of white popu- 
lation. Not such yeoman as their Durbams ahd Wo-' / 
burn pigs have displaced; but white negroes, who, like'^ 
the while" negroes of Europe can bd rendered subservi- 
ent and brought to the polls in thousands. White he- ' 
groes have this advantage over black negroes — they can 
be converted into voters; and then men who live- upon* 
the sweat of their brow and pay them but a dependent, 
and scanty subsistence can, if able to keep ten thousand' 
of them in employment, come up to the pbHs ahd change 
the desiiny of the country. 

How improved will He o&r condition when we have' 
ouch white negroes as perform the servile labors of Eu- 
rope — of old England — and he would add, now of New' 
England — where our body servants, and our cart dri- 
vers, and our street sweepers, and our shoe blacks, are' 
white negroes instead of black. Where will be the in- 
dependence — the proud spirit and the chivalry of Ken- 
tuckians then? with white negroes in rafes and dppen- 
dence surrounding him, will the Kentuckian' be what 
hb has beeii in tihie past?" 

Siich is the contemptuous and degrading Ian-' 
guage of this haiighty slaveholder in relation to 
free laborers. The man, or the woman wholn- 
bors. he calls a while nesro, a slave! whatever 
even may be his or her character!! Jt, is not 
enough to trample upon the poor colored man 
and degrade him to the level of the beast; but 
the laboring white mail mu^t be brought equal- 
ly low; — color forms to him no shield against 
the aggressions of the slaveholder. He must 
be called a white macro, that is, in plain lan- 
guage, a while slave. Will, the laboring 
classes any longer take sides with oppressors 
who dispise and degrade them, and call them 
white negroes, meaning white slaves? So 
long as slavr>ry exists laboring men and women 
will be despised without legard to color, be- 
cause 60 long as it exists bo long will labor hsr 
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ptfociated whh a degraded state. Consequent- 
ly, the abolition of sliavery is essential to the 
honorable station the free laboring classes ought 
to occupy. None are worthy of more respect 
than honest and industrious laborers. They 
are,, in fact, the bone, and nerve, and weahh< 
and defeniie of ihe'^^nalion. Strike from the na- 
tion the day-laborer, tlie farmer, and mechanic, 
4nd where will be the source of strength, wealthy 
and defence of the nation? Yet all the classes 
are despised, by the slaveholder, because they 
labor as do his slaves. Because they do what 
nie esteems business fit only for slaves, he calls 
them iWhite negroes! white slaves.'l Let slavery 
Be abolished, and labor will no longer be associa- 
ted with a degraded state, and the laborer* will 
no^more be despised. 

Slavery fends to' prevent (,he free laboring 
classes froip gaining wealtli. 

. Slaveholder's have monopolized nearly two' 
tlhirds of the populated territory of the United 
Stat^is, and that too of the best soil, and in the 
Hiildfest climate; and by working men and vvo- 
liien without wages, have, to great extent, ex- 
cluded free laborers from the advantages of.so 
vast and fertile a tract of country, and compelled 
thein ,to,rcroud' together on a little more than one 
tlhird of the territory they would otherwise have 
possessed. Thus slavery has robbed the free 
t^boring classes of nearly two thirds of the field 
6if enterprise, and of the part on which they 
Aight most easily have supporled their families, 
arid enriched" ihe.mselves. Slaveholders, have 
Hitroduced into' ihis'telrrtory millions'of slaves 
^nd this enables' them' to shut out the free labor- 
er. The slave population is the entire result of 
slavery; but for it, there would have been no 
colored people in the United Slates. Slavery 
t\ien ha^ yastSy increased the number of labor- 
ers, and by working them without wages, has 
denied employment- to the free laborer, and has 
banished him to the free atateSi Slave holders 
still hold this vast territory and, by breeding 
slavep for market, by smuggling slaves in from 
Africa, and by cbmpeliing fenriales to work in 
the fields they are still increasing slave laboreris 
to the injury of free-laborers; and they will con- 
tinue to do this until slavery is abolished. In 
three respects the abolition of slavery will de- 
crease the number of laborers. Slaves will not 
be brought in from Africa, the females will not 
be compelled to work in thb fields as men. To 
abolish slavery then will increase the demand 
for laboretB, and secure be tier wages'. ^ It will 
also open a vast^ field for free labor enterprise, 
•fhe never' fireyitig streams of the South would 
soon'be thickly set with manufactiiries; and the 
lands would be more extensively and skilfully 
cultivated by the hand of the free laboi-er. .The 
colored population when free will consume vast- 
ly more of the Northern prouu<'4s than when 
slaves. This will iricrease the d^marid for 
Northern manufacluries, and enable tliie farmers 
and mechanics to increase their wealth, extend 
their enterprises, employ more laborers and 
give belter wages. If slavery were abolish- 
ed the slave slates would populate more dense- 
ly than the free states have done. Tlicy 



possess more good soil, a mild cnmate and tnor^ 
valuable products; and consequently are capa-. 
ble of suporling a more dense population; and 
they would if Iree, open a market, which the. 
present free states would be unable to supply; 
of couraie all classes of industrious men would 
be enriched. Thus the Abolition ' oT Slavery 
add immeasurably to the wealth of all classes of 
society. 

From these facts and, statements, it is easy to 
see thai slavery is a de ep and deadly curse to 
the nation, and peculiarly oppressive and degra- 
ding to the laborinjr classes. The common 
laborer and mechanic have been banished, from 
the largest "and fairest portion of the land, and 
the proud monopolizing slaveholder compares 
them to "Goths and Vandals," eventlie mos^', 
ignorant and barberous races of men. Will 
comriioii laborers, farmers and mechanics per- 
liiit a" system to exist which wages deadly war 
with their best interest and dearest rights,, and 
heaps disgrace upan their honorable and useful 
occupations, when they , have power safely to' 
vote it out of the Union? There are biit'a few? 
hundred thousand slaveholders in the nation.' 
Consequenily if the free labormg men of th? 
nation will but unite in carrying the subject, to 
the poles they can soon vote slavery qutof the 
IJnion, and thus abolish it peacefully. There 
arc yet in niany of the plave states,; non-slave- 
holders enough to vole the slaves free, and it is 
in the power of the. free states by constitutional 
legislation to render slavery as unprofitable to 
individuals as it now is to the slate, and to do 
this would soon abolish slavery. Novv why 
should not common laborers, farmers, and me- 
chanics lihite to abolish their worst ene^ny, ar\d 
the worst enemy of on^^ race? They have the 
power to do it, and maintain both the peace and 
unity of the nation. No evi| can result,/rpm 
doing it, — it will not increase the colored, popu- 
lation; it will not bring any more of them .to. the i 
free states, nor will, it in the least increase the i 
amalgamation of the' races,. or , in any way com- j 
pel any one to, associate wil.b colored people, j 
Sit long as slayery exists it will iricrease the num- | 
ber of colored people, and force more of them | 
into the free slates; it will amalgamate the races | 
more rapidly and it will make a more formida- | 
ble competition with the labor of white people; | 
it will wage more and more deadly. war with | 
the liberty of the free po|)ulalion; and it will 
make still more powerful efforts to ireduce the i 
free labor to the level of the slave, , Why thett \ 
should we' not" united peacefully and firmly in i 
abolishing this' promineiit eoiiirce our poverty, i 
^degradation and misery? Why shoiil^ we sin I 
against our' own best interests? iVhy should I 
we offend God by shutting up our bounty of | 
compassion from the poor colored man. Ha I 
has a heart to feel as well as we — the law of | 
God requires us to love him as we love our- ^ 
selves, and to do to him aa we would otherR| 
do to us. I 
The Blacksmith's SomV m 
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ADDRESS, 

OF THE NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 

CONVENTION^ 
To the Citizens of the United Slated: 

The Natiosad CoNYENTrov of the friends of liberty, 
iri the U. S„ convened in the cily of New V'ork, on llio 
18th and 13lh of May, 184 1, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the propriety of nominating candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United Stutes, to be sup- 
ported by Ihem at the next election, having with great 
ananimity, agreed upon the adoption of that measure, 
and having unanimously selected as their candidates 
James G. BIrriey, of New York, for President, and 
Thomas Morris, of Ohio, for Vice President, consider it 
fikewise proper to accompany the announcement of this 
result of their deliberations, with a brief statement of the 
reasons which have impelled them to adopt this policy, 
and an explicit avowal of the principles by which in 
their associated political action, they consider themselves 
under obligation to be governed. 

We find the government of the United State, as a 
Matter of existing fact, under the control of the slave 
power. 

On a review of the political history of the country, wo 
■ find' that the general government, under all its succes- 
sive administrations, »ince the adoption of the present 
Constitution, has been wielded by the slave power, for 
its own perpetuity, extension, and supremacy, not sim- 
ply in a neglect of the great interests of the country at 
large, and especially of the free Slates, but in actual 
and persevering hostility to those interests, and that too, 
in the presence of abundant testimony on the part of 
slaveholding statesmen themselves, (whether avowedly 
friendly or unfriendly to the perpetuity of the slave sys- 
tem,) to the great truth tlia> the interests of free and 
slave labor cannot be reconciled with each other, and 
that freedom and slavery can not long co-exist under 
the same government. 

While (he Joflfersons, the Washlngtons, the Pinclc- 
jieys, the Henrys, and the other prominent statesmen 
of the South who may be reckoned among the friends of 
free institutions for the while man. have with one voice 
assured us th'.it they expected to secure this inesiimalile 
blessing by no process which should not include the 
emancipation of the colored man — on the other hand, 
the Leighs, the McDutfios, the Calhoutis, the Clays, tho 
Dews, and other prominent statesmen, and leading 
minds of the South, who have argued for the perpetuity 
of the slave system, have, at the same lime, very signifi- 
cantly admitted that they do not expect to secure the 
object of their wishes at a less expense than, the ulti- 
lliale enslavement of the great mass of the laboring pop- 
ulation of the country, northern and southern, and total- 
ly irrespective of complexion. 

During the fifty-two years of our national history, 
under thn present constitution, the olHce of President 
has-been held by a slaveholder, forty years. 

The Slave power 'las held thesU|)reinaey in our nation- 
al councils during the entire period of our national ex- 
istence, and under the administration of all the conten- 
ding pai-tiea that have, in turn, roled over .the desthiies 
of the country. 

Under the reign of the Slave Power over this nation, 
wo have witnessed the national diplomacy and the Ireaiy- 
making p<iwer uniformly and efHciently subservient to 
the interests of slavery, at the expense of the national 
Hori6rV 

The slav9 power has moulded the measures of the tia- 



tional government in all its internal reguIaJions, and 
its political economy, in sifb^erviency ta the wishes of 
the slaveholders, and in opposition to the interests and 
general \vi^ihe3 of the non-siaveiiolding i^tates. 

It has established a national bank, then declared it un- 
constitutional and broken it down — again re-establisheiJ, 
it, and again broken it down at its pleasure — just as its 
own supposed interests might • seem, for the time being, 
to require. 

It has proscribed and prohibited foreign com- 
merce, it has clamored for domestic manufactures, and a, 
protective tarilf; again,- it has deiv/andcd and obtained 
the abandonment of that policy, and a return to free 
trade, on the threat of a dissolution of tho Union, unless 
the fiec labor States would concede to the demand. 

It has declared war, under pretence of protecting that 
foreign commerce, carried on by the free North; which,- 
at the same time, it declared to ba a national curse, and 
which, the measures it dictated, including the war, wers 
adapted, if not intended to annihilate. 

It has shown, in its conduct of that war, and particu- 
larly in its sham invasion of Canada, which it dared not 
annex to the free North, that the preservation and ag- 
grandizement of ilself, were more regarded than the vin- 
dication of tho national honor. ' 

It has terminated that war by a treaty of Peace, in 
which no redress was obtained for tho past, and no seca- 
rity stipulation for the future* ; : 

It has ilicrofore, in elToct, levied a tax of jmany rrtil- 
lions of dollars upon the free laboi ing North, tO'BUstain 
the expenses of a war of aggression upon its own intdr- 
eslH and its own rights. 

In all this, it has manifestly sought to preserve the 
balance of power between tho impoverished South, anil 
the more prosperous and industrious North, by crippling 
the energies of tho latter, and reducing it; aa nearly as 
possible, to the level of the former, ■ ■ 

The immense pecuniary sacrifices and burdens thi's 
imposed upon tho free laboring North, by the action of 
the yiave power through the National Government, haa 
become still more insupportalde, in consequence or other. 
depredations upon our free labot by a process, which no 
national administration can prevent, otherwise than by, 
contributing the aid of its constitutional sulhority, for 
the overthrow of slavery itself. We allude now to tha 
mercantile am? financial losses to the free North; whiifi 
must unavoidably result from its business connections 
with the pauperised South. Losses which ciin onfy ba 
guarded against by a total non-intercourse between the 
free and slave States, or by tho abolition of this slave 
system itself. 

There is abundant data for the belief thai no slave- 
holding community, relying on slave labot for its agri- 
cultural products, ever supported, or can suppoit ilself, 
but by direct or indirect supplies from, or dopiedatibhs 
upon other communities with which it holds intorcoursie. 

God never intended that one half or two thirds of a 
community should subsist upon the unrequited labor 
of the cthi't half, A slight acquaintance with history 
may assure us that it never yet has been done." • And a 
very moderate stock of common sense and, coramoa 
arithmetic may serve to convince any candid inquirer, 
that it never can bs done. 

Ft will understood that the Brliish West India 
Islands, previous to the glorious act of abolition, wero 
dependent on the niother country, not only for thf;ir mil 
itary defenco against iheir plunJ'?rcd asriculttiris'.s, but 
also for their pecuniary means of escaping the horrors 
of starvation. 

It has been afiirmcd that the slavehoWir.g N)rth A.' 
merican Provinces were brought into the uicasuro of join- 
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OF THE NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTIOiS[. 

To the Citizens of the United i^tutea: 

The Natiojtai, Convf.stio.v of the friends of liborfy, 
!rt the U. S., convened in the city of New York, on the 
12th and I3lh o*'M;iy, 1841,' for the purpose of consid- 
ering the propriety of nominating canJiilates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United Stiites, to bo sup- 
ported by them at the next election, having with great 
unanimity, agreed upon the adoption of that measure, 
and having unaniinonsly selected as tlicir candidates 
James G. Birney, of New York, for President, and 
Thomas Morris, of Ohio, for Vice President, consider it 
tjkewise proper to accompany the announcement of this 
result of their dcliberulions, with a brief statement of the 
reasons which have impelled them to adopt this policy, 
and an explicit avowal of the principles by which in 
their associated political action, they consider themselves 
under obligation to be governed. 

We find the government of the United State?, as a 
hfaXtei' of existirig fact, under the control of the slave 
power. 

On a review of the political history of the country, wo 
find that the general government, under all its succes- 
sive administrations, since the adoption of the present 
Constitution, has been wielded by the slave power, for 
its own perpetuity, extension, and supremacy, not sim- 
ply in a; neglect of the great interests of the country at 
large, and especially of the free States, but in actual 
and persevering hostility to those interests, and that too, 
' iii the presence of abundant testimony on the part of 
slaveholding statesmen themBclves, (whether avowedly 
friendly or unfriendly to the perpetuity of the slave sys- 
tem,) to the groat truth lint the interests of frt-e and 
slave labor cannot be reconciled with each other, and 
that freedom and slavery can not long co-exist under 
the same government. 

While the Jeffersons, the Washington?, the Pinck- 
fleyg, the Henrys, and the other prominent statesmen 
of the South who may be reckoned among the friends of 
free institutions for the white man, have with one voice 
assured us that they expected to secure this inestimable 
blessing by no process which should not include the 
emancipation of the colored man — on the other hand, 
the Leighs, the McDuffiea, the Calhouns, the Clays, the 
Dews, and other prominent statesmen, and leading 
minds of the South', who have argued for the perpetuity 
of the slave system, have, at the saine time, very signifi- 
cantly admitted that they do not expect to secure the 
object of theiir wishes at a less expense than the ulti- 
liiate enslavement of the great mass of the laboring pop- 
ulation of the country, northern and. southern, and total- 
ly irrespective of complexion. 

During the fifty-two years of our national history, 
under the present constitution, the office of President 
has been held by a slaveholder, forty years. 

The slave power has held the supremacy in our nation- 
al councils during the entire period of our national ex- 
istence, arid under the administration of all the conten- 
ding parties that have, in turn, ruled over .the destinies 
of the country. 

Under the reign of th ; Slave Power over this nation, 
we haVe witnessed the natiomd diplotmicj' and the treaty- 
making power uniformly and efficiently subservient to 
the interesta of slavery, at the espense of the national 
Jioribr^ 

The slave ^ower has moulded the measures of the na- 



tional government in all its internal regnlaf.ions, and 
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the siavt-holilers, and in opjiosilion to ihe interests and 
general wi.siies of the iion-siaveholding i^tates. 

It has established a national bank, ttien declarcil it un- 
constituliiinal and broken it down — again re-established 
it, and again broken it down at its pleasure — ^juat as its 
own supposed interests might seem, for the time being, 
to require. 

It lias pro.'cribcd and prohibited foreign com- 
merce, it has clamored for domestic manufactures, and a 
protective tarifi; again, it has demanded and'obtained 
the abandonment of that policy, and a return to free 
trade, on the threat of a dissolution of the Union, unless 
the free labor Sta'.os would concede to the dtrnand.' 

It has declared war, under pretence of protecting that 
foreign commerce, carried on by the free North, which, 
at the same time, it declared to bo a national curse, and 
which, the measures it dictated, including the war, were 
adapted, if not intended to annihilate, - 

It has shown, in its conduct of that war, and particu- 
larly in its sham invasion of Canada, which it dared not 
annex to the free North, that the preservation and ag- 
grandizement of itself, were more regarded than the vin- 
dication of the national honor. . . ' 

It has terminated that war by a treaty of Peace, in 
which no redress was obtained for the past, and no secu- 
rity stipulation for the futurea 

It has therefore, in elTec't, levied a lax ormany mil- 
lions of dollars upon the free laboring North, to sustain 
the expenses of a war of aggression upon its own inter-: 
ests and its own rights. • i',; , 

In all this, it has manifest]y sought to preserve the 
balance of power between the impoverished South, and 
the more prosjierous and industrioua North, by crippling 
the energies of the latter, and reducing it, as nearly us 
possible, to the level of the former. 

The immense pecuniary sacrifices and burdens thua 
imposed upon tho free laboring North, by the actioii of 
the Slave power through the National Government, has 
become still more insupportable, in consequence of other, 
dep.edations upon our free laboi by a process, which no 
national administration can prevent, olhervvise than by, 
contributing the aid of its constitutional authority, foe 
the overthrow of slavery itself. V/e aUude now to tha 
mercantile am? financial losses to the fjca Norlhj VvhiCli 
must unavoidalily result from its business connections! 
with the pauperised South. Losses which cim only be 
guarded against by a total non-intercnurse between tfis 
free and slave States, or by tho abolition of the slava 
system itself. 

There is abundant data for the belief that ho slave- 
holding community, relying on slave labor for its agri- 
cultural products, ever supported, or can support itself, 
but by direct or indirect supplies from, or depredations 
upon other commnnitieis with which it holds intercourse. 

God never intended that one half or two thirds of a 
community should sulisist upon the unrequited labor 
of tho other half, A slight acquaintance with histoi'y 
may assure us that it never yet has been done." ' And a 
vpry rnoderale stock of common sense and corBmoci 
arithmetic may serve to convince any candid inquirer, 
that it never can be done- 
It is will understood that the British West India 
Islands, previous to the glorious ntt of abolition, were 
dependent on the mother country, not only for their mil 
itary defence against their plua./cred asriculturiste, but 
also for their pecuniary means of escaping; the honors 
of starvation. 

It has been afTirmed that the slaveholding I^orth A» 
merican Provinces were brought into the measiro of Join- 
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ing lihe Noithern and Eastern Provinces in ilu'ir revolu- 
tionary struggle against Great Britai'i, chiitly by tlie 
belief that a war would confiscate or wipe out, iti some 
way, the debt due from the slaveholditiij pbinu^rs to the 
merchants of England, and which ihey were uiiiihio lo puy. 
From that time to the present, it is not iiulievod ihat 
twenty yeais have at any ptriod elaps!;d, (and seldom 
more than ten years,) without a general bmdiru/itcy 
among the planters of the slave States, the burden of 
which has fallen ultimately, upon their importers, their 
mechanics, their artizans, tl'jir manufacturers, and their 
bankers; and these reside, rniefiy, in the non-slaveholding 
States. 

Thefirst National Bank owed its charter mainly to 
the fact that southern bankruptcy needed loans ffom 
some source which the Soath could not supply, and 
which its ingenuity could not devise, without a iniiit;lii)g 
up of its own credit with that of the free laliorins North, 
in a common partnership bank. 'I'he same bank lost 
its charter because the South had become indebted to it, 
and to the northern merchants beyond their ability lo 
pay, and therefore, it became convenient to bury the 
creditor and his collecting agent in one common grave. 

The second National Bank owed its birth and its death 
to the same causes. 

fioston was overwhelmed with sudden and unexpec- 
ted bankruptcy in 1828, because she had sold her do- 
mestic manufactures and imported goods to the South, 
!>nd the South was unable to pay. 

A similar visitation, connected in part, with the cotton 
flpeculations, (commenced at the iSouth, and ended at 
the North, in 1826,) was inflicted upon the city of N Y. 

Again, in 1837, something like 100 millions of dol- 
iars was lost, to the city of New York, and to other nor- 
thern cities, towns, and villages, in proportion, from a 
similar cause. 

TheloSHofQO millions of dollars, by the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, in 183S, in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the Miasissippians to pay for the 
slaves iUegaliy imported into that IState, fell ultimately, 
of course, (notwithstanding the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court,) upon the northern people, who had 
trusted them, in various forms, to the full amout of the 
supposed proceeds of the slave traffic of 1830 and '7. 

Northern funds, to vast amounts, have been cngidph- 
ed, and lost forever, in the Pontine tnurches of Souihorn 
Banks, and Southern Stocks. Noithern B-,iiik.^, within 
a few months past, have suspended or stopped specie 
payment because they had purchased, or been founded 
upon, Southern State Stocks. 

It 18 now well known that the late United States 
Bank (of Pennsylvania) was ruined chiefly by its con- 
nection with the slaveholding South, 

Such are a few specimens of a class of facts, of which 
we can scarcely present the condensed outline. 

In such circumstances it is, that we find ourselves 
ander the control of a National Government, governed 
by the slave power. 

Nor are mere pecuniary burdens and embarrassments 
the sole, or the most grievous items in our catiiloifue of 
complaints. Wc only see in them the symbol of sorer 
chastisements. We read in them the evidence that wc 
ate beginning to taste the bitter fruits of a corru{)t tree — 
that wee are reaping the deserved penalty of past trans- 
gression. 

The same slave power that plunders our purses has 
declared open war upon our civil, political, and religious 
freedom, 

And the menace has already proved itself to be no idle 
threat. 

AJready is our right of petition cloven down, and 
the first thrill of alarm that was felt, for a time, through 
the free States, eccms- subsiding, and setting down into 
the calm of quiet submission to a despotism too forniida- 
blo to be successfully grappled with ! 

The lawless violence, riots, mobs, arsons, lynchinq;?, 
and murders, with which the slave power has attemp- 
ted to fortify itself, both in the free and liie sbu-e States, 
insteiid of having been discountenanced and checked by 
cHir National and State governments, have been •coun- 



tenanced by the tone of Executive messages, and by ihfi 
action of the Post Office Department of the Federal 
Government. 

In coiuieciion wiih all thit«, and more than all this, we 
see reason to apprehend that the lonui-deferred pmii^h- 
ment of ouri^reat national sin, is now about to be visited 
upoai us, and with a weight proportioned to the Divine 
forbearance tliiit has given us, as a people, the oppottu- 
ndy of lining up the measure of our national guilt. If a 
.lelleison could tremble lifty years ago under the appreheii- 
!-ion that God is just, and that his justice cannot sleep 
forever, shall we lie considered fanatical for entertainitig 
similar sentiments, alter so fearful an addition to the 
jus't grounds of that fear. 

'i'lie iiiiolerabio national disgrace of transforming the 
seat of our National Govormneiit into' the most exteiisive, 
odious, and brulaiizin;i slave tnurket in the known world 
— a market by means of which parents are separated 
from children, ami children from parents, husbands from 
wives, and wives from husbands — a traffic which has 
been presented as a nuisiuice by a grand jury of the 
Federal District itself — a Iruflic described in the peti- 
tion of Judge Cranch, and eleven hundred citizens of the 
District, as being more cruel in its operation^, and more 
demoralizing in its effects than the African slave trade 
itself, which has been prohibited by Our own laws as 
piracy — such a disgrace, we cannot but regard as alto- 
gether insupportable by a free people, fatal lo the preser- 
vation of liberty, and involving a degree of national 
guilt, wliieh must be purged away at all ha2ard3, and 
without any delay or com[)romiso. 

At no former period of our national history had it be- 
come so fidly demonstrated, as at present, that no nation- 
al administration will ever break llin bonds of the slave 
power that has hitherto controlled us, unless it be an 
!ulrnini«tration that comes into power for this distinct 
end, at. d is sujiported fur this object, as being of para- 
mount claims and of all-controlling importance. 

'J'hat the iate administration watj ciiained to the car of 
the slave power, we need not waste time to make mani- 
fest. Equally plain is it, that the administration that 
succeeded il on the 4tli of March last, was equally sup- 
pliant and servile. Wi)en it conies to be publicly an- 
nounced by the President himself that no meiid'er > his 
cabinet expects lr> hold his place nn any other condition 
than tli;it of being known as Ki.ujdini? aloof from the sup- 
port of hiiiiiaii frccdiiiii. the i]ne.--lion i* settled beyond 
ilie possibility of a rnistnko, lh.it the adniinistialion is 
pro-slavery, and hold:; the siij)iM)rt of the slave system 
parninoiMit to the riationa! welfare, and the national 
honor. Nor will it be claimed that anything more fa- 
voiiible to iho cause of liberty is lo be expected, from 
the recent elevation of a slaveholder lo tho Chief Mag- 
istracy of the republic. 

'J'herc seems to be no evidence that the parly defeated 
at the last Presidential elections will seek to retrieve its 
fortunes by any measures which will not include its uc- 
cusfonicd subserviency to the sluvn power. 
. Both the prominent political parlies then, must bo re- 
garded as permanently hostile lo the great interests of 
human fieedom. Whatever good ihev may propose to 
accomplish, the support of the fundamental principles of 
libeity, cannot be reckoned as within the range of their 
cndoavi)rs. Whatever abuses they may promise to re- 
move, they stand fully pledged to the support of the 
gieatest civil, politieai, and moral evil, with which the 
nation is dii;raced and burdened. 

To say, then, that we wit! not, as friends of liberty, 
nominate our own candidates for otTice, is to say. either 
that wo will abandon political life entirely, or lhat our 
political activities shall be wielded in tho support of op- 
pression, and against the foundation principles of our re- 
publican institutions. Neither of these positions arc wo 
prepared to asuume, and therefore we cheerfully accept 
the only alternative in our (jower. 

To defer nominating in I he hope that one or both the 
present political parties will nominate friends of liberty, 
would be to hope not only without, but against evidence. 

No intelligent body of men will ever attempt to elect a 
President of ihe United States, without seeking in thoir 
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caniJiilate eithejf on? or the otl>cr of the two following 
qualifications, viz: First, that he shall promote the inter- 
ests of elovery, or eecond, that lie shall seek its conslitu- 
Jioiinl overthrow. 

Caniliilotea mny bo recnrnincnilci' to diflVrciU classes of 
ciiizens as posscissidg both thetii; opp'.isiie qualitii'.-j. 13ut 
none v.iil l)e Herion-ly supported, without ciaiiiiiiig they 
possess eilher one <ir the oiIkt nf them. 

If any hinly of men hlinuli) nominate piesidenlinl ean- 
didatCH on the ground, l)one,-tly and openly HV(H.»'d, that 
Ihey are hostile to tilavcry, then that body of men would 
become, liy that very net, an anti-slavery party in politics. 

Hud the friends of libeity now asKenibled in this eoii- 
vention declined, niakinc their nv>niinalions on the ground 
that some other body of men would prolnibly noniitiate 
friends of liberty, they would have involved theinselviis 
in the absurdity und the dipi^rnce of saying that ihcy 
would not ihemfselves do the worlc which the exigencies 
of the republic require, because they were in hojierf that 
anther class of men, more eonsistent and more anient 
than thoniselves won d do the work for them. Ii. would 
have been declining to aet as an ami-slavery party, because 
they preferred that Bonwbody else should do so; for neith- 
er the whig, nor deinocralic, nor any other party can avoid 
being either a pro-sIavei?y or an ami-slavery party inpoiiiicF. 

These reasons satisfy our own minds that nomina- 
tion should be imde by the Irieuds of libeity, for them- 
Bolves, and vvc know of no reasons why the nomination 
should be deferred, 

fn respect to the candidates selected we have no occiision 
to say a woio by wjy either of explanatii n or eulosy. 

To those in our republic who lov» liberty, and who 
acquaint themselves with the history of passing events, 
the bare announcement of tiieir names will lie sunicienl 
for all the purposes wu wish to subserve. In exercising 
the inalienable righl of every eiiizen to recommend 
candidates for ofRoc, we only ask that their qualil'icationK 
may be examined and that a judgment be fornnid in ac- 
cordance with the fi4( lB of the case. We ,isk none of 
our friends to vote for thi'm, niiless, in their own con- 
ficiences, tlie.y think them nienlsily and inoially (;ualilled 
to hold the ofliccs for u liich iht y are nominati d. But 
we ask, in the name af bleeiling humanity, of outraged 
justice, of dii^graced republicanism, and of heaven's 
own truth, for a conscientious and hearty tn ion of ail 
the friends of liberty, in the support of able, wise, ijood, 
and "just men," who will "rule in tlic fear of God," 
''execute judgment between a tnan and his neifjhbor," 
•'deliver the spoiled out uftho hand of the oppre.-<sur," 
"defend the poor and needy," and use civil covi.rnaient 
for the very object for v/bici! it was inslilnled among men. 

In (be light of the coni ideraiioiis already -/rt seuled, it 
can eeatcely be necessary to frame asejiaraie ar^-.inient 
to show the necessity of nominating tried friciid.-i <>! lib- 
erty, disconnected with either of the servile parties, to 
represeiit us in the Congress of the United Slates. — 
Tlicro it is that the. great batlle, is emphatically to ho 
fought, and 'cxperien<'<' baa shown that the vvoik requires 
men who catinol he diviTied from ilieir pui poi-'e, or in- 
duced to compromise their principles or postpone t!io 
claims of e(]uiiy, from any considerations growing out of 
tbcir pt)litical connection with the slave power. It uvuils 
us liltl'j that our members of Congress are chosen ccclu- 
sively by northern votes, so long as the voters, abolition- 
ists and all, confitie their sutYrages to candidates selected 
for them by patiies dependent for ihoir power Ufion the 
favor of the slaveiiolding South, When we see a slave- 
holder clothed with the controlling power of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives by the votes of anti-slavery 
members of that body, and hear them advocate a future 
instead of a present abolition of slavery in the fiuleral 
District for the avowed oiiject of spcuring the election of 
a pro-slavery President and a slaveholding Vice Presi- 
dent, the policy of supporting such members of Congress 
by anti-slavory voles becomes too plain a matter for an 
extend^'d argument. On this policy, the aboliiion of sla- 
very in ihe.fedoral District will always have to be spoken 
of as still future. 

The next problem for the friends of liberty to disjroso 
of, is that which relates to the policy of carrying this 



great question not only into our piesidentiQl andcongres* 
sional elections, but likewise into our stale, county, 
township, city and other local elections; of nomina'Jng 
all the candidates fo: civil office for which free citizens 
aro called u[ion to give Their votes, and thus separating 
ourselves emir<'Iy and forever from both and from all the 
oilier political jiariies in our country. 

In every view we have been able to take of the ques- 
tion, and whether we examine it as a matter of policy or 
of principle, we have been unable to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that which calls for the entire separation 
just described, and for the independent nomination by 
the friends of liberty, for all the oflices in the gift of the 
people. 

]f itiiB true, as has already been affirmed, that both 
and that all the political parties of the country not avow- 
edly and openly anti-si ivery in their character, are, and 
forever must be, pro-slavery, until they openly and hon- 
estly change their position and charactei" and become 
anti-slavery parlies in politics, than any manner or de- 
gree of political connection with any one of them, 
while they remain what they are at present, must be 
wrong ill principle and di.-<astrous in practice. How can 
two walk together, e.'ccepl they be agreed ? How can a 
man serve two masters ? How can he be the supporter 
of liiierty, and yet mingle his political activities with the 
supporters of despotism 1 How can he fight the battles 
of freedom under the flag of the slave power 1 

In this country, it is well known that slate, and coun- 
ty, and township, and city, and ward, and village ofH- 
cers, are, for the most part nominated and elected by tho 
political [larlies that arc characterized by their national 
politics; that these state and local nominations are mado 
chiefly with the view of strengthening tho parlies, and 
thus promoting the great national objects the party has 
in view. The national politics arc thus carried into the 
local elections. 

To sn j)port the local cnndinatcs of the party, ihereforo, 
is to render elfeclijal support to the national politics of 
the norninatiiig i)arly. And if these national politics are 
pro-siavery politics, as the national politics of every parly 
exce|)t an anti-slavery party inevitably must be, then the 
support of these local cendidntesis an effective support 
of the slave power. For the question of liberty or slave- 
is (in itftown changeless nature.) a question paramount 
to all other quesliiins, and, of necessity, it will always be- 
come, practically, the great lest question, in all parties, 
whether pi o-slavery or anti-slavery in '.heir character. 

It h is l)oen oiijecicd to this view, that the policy of nom- 
inating ^■!ate and local olljcets, in reference mainly to na- 
tional questions, is bad policy; that local concerns are 
thus lost sight of, and local officers chosen in relation to 
objects ove'- wilich they have no direct or official control. 
13e it so, (or ihe.sake of the argument. It remains true 
that the state and loi^al candidates of all parties in this 
country are thus nominated. To support the local can- 
didutes of such parlies, therefore, by tho objector's own 
showing, is to do liiat which ought not to he done, fbr 
other reasons be.-ides ilioso v/bich we have urged, and 
wiiiioui at ftii ini|iairiiig their force. 

But theie is another answer to the objection. We do 
not admit that in respect to the great and fundamental 
question of liberty orijlavery, as involved in national pol- 
ities, it is either wrong or unwij-e to make it a test ques- 
tion in all our local and municipal elections. It may be 
unwise and iliiberui to require of a local candidate, (as is 
commonly required,) a virtual pledgt; to support a prirty 
fouiidetl on a sub-treasury or a natiunal bank. It does 
not toliow iliol he ought not to be pledged to fundamen- 
tal morality in opposition to dishonesty — to liberty in op- 
P'.isition to slavery — to the fundamental principles of civ- 
il government, and against the elements of anarchy and 
despotic power. 

On this principle it is, that oaths of office — of allegi- 
ance — of fealt}' to the Constitution — are required of those 
who hold oflicc under our government. Is it wrong, 
narr(^w-minded, or impolitic, for the friends of lihorly to 
require of their candidates, for whom they are to vote, 
that ll ey piactically recognize the first principles of tho 
Declaration of Independence — that all men arc created 
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equal? But how can they do this, while ihoy jiermit 
Uhomselves fi3 vo'eiS; ns canilidates, and as holdeis of lo- 
cal offices, to be cha''v,nl to the car of n great iititioiial 
pro-slavery pufly iu politics, to boar iis name, to cany its 
badjje, to vvenr-its hvcry, and lo labor in its pay ? 

Experience has recently {nusiit us, what a knowledge 
of mankind should have taught us lonii; ago, that local, 
township, county, village, and city ofliccrs and candidates 
connected with llio great national pro-slaveiy [).irlies, and 
yot professing- attachment to the principles of liberty, and 
commanding t,he confidence and the votes of abolition- 
ists,, are the most siiccerfsfnl instruments of seducti<m; 
and that, through their influence, chielly, the friends of 
liberty^ to so gr.-:;t .in extent, have been led to cast their 
votes ill favoi: jf a sluveindder for Vice President. And 
thus it has oorne lo p^iss thai v.o now have a slavehol- 
ding Presiuent of the U. S., elected by anti-slavery votes. 

It is in the smaller and local elections that the great 
body of our citizens mingle in the activities of political 
life. There, if at all, they find the fields of usefulness, 
they are f.ble to occupy. There it is that they expectto 
sharp in (he responsibilities of office. The "village and 
township and ward elections are lo them the objects of 
the same interest that the higher elections are to those 
who are in a position to hcan'ected by them. Hoiv man- 
ifestly futile, then, is the attempt to enlist tho great mass 
of our citizens in a national contest against the slave 
power while at the same time they are encouraged lo 
forget their free principles, and to act in conceit with the 
friends of despotism, at the Iccal elections, at the very 
points where their power is most felt, and their activity 
most effective! Very few men in the nation expect to 
fill the office of Tresident, but lens and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands understand their competcncv lo fill minor 
offices, and know of no good reason why they should not 
eerve their fellow citizens in that way, if it can be done 
vyithout a sacrifice of correct principles. What great na- 
tional object will ever be attained v.ithout the co-opeia- 
tion of tliese men 1 

For what other object than to subserve its own unhal- 
lowed ends, should a jiarly tied hand and foot in all its 
great national arrangements to the car of the slave pow- 
er, select its local candidates from among the re[iuled ad- 
vocates of liberty ! Lei it once be understooil that the 
local, village candidi'.te will nut aid in the ehivation of the 
aational candidate; that the advocate of libeily, if numi- 
hatcd, will not be the advocate likew'sc of the m tional 
pro-slaveiy parly, and the ilIu.--ioa vani.shcs at once; the 
nomination is reserved for a more available candidate. — 
To fail of sup[)orling the Presidential candiil.ilc is to rdi- 
jure the party, whose incarnation and personification the 
Presidential candiilalc himself is. 

Thus dein -istrable is it, thatj in their political activi- 
ties, at the local elections, there can be no compromise 
or truce between the friends of liberty and of slavery, in 
which ihe friends of liberty v.-i!I not lose all and goin 
aothing — and the friends of slavery lose nothing and gain 
all. I'hus it ever has been, in all attempted alliance be- 
tween vice and virtue, between holiness and sin. Unless 
the friends* of liberty make their ovi'ii nominations, at all 
tho town and counly and village tind city and ward elec- 
tions, they will be divided against each other — they will 
vote against each other, and thus their old party predi- 
lections and antipathies will be perpetuated. They will 
continue to be jealous of each other, as they have hitherto 
been, and can never act in harmony, nor with mutual 
confidence in great national elections, 
■ It has been found by experiment that county, town- 
ahip, village, city, and vvaril nominations and votes are 
among the most cfTectual measures for carrying the dis- 
cussion of anti-slavery principles and measures into the 
minute ramificationa of cociciy — the most retiring and 
semoto corners of the community. 'J'he question then 
presents itself in a practical form, in a place where its 
claims must be, in some manner, disposed of, and at a 
time when it can neither be evaded nor postponed. 

Is it asked. What do you want of an anti-slavery jus- 
lice of the peace? of an anti-slavery path-rrasterT of an 
anti-slavery constable 1 of an anti- slavery Conner ] of an 
anti-slavery a?5cssor? of anii-s!avery selectniefl, or super" 
visora, or aMcrcicn. o; mayor? 



V\'c answer, in the fiist place, whut do you want of 
pro-slavery incumbenis of these oflfices ? Anti-slavery or 
pro-slavery they must be; nnti-slavery they cannot bo, 
steadily and to any good purpose, while connected with 
a national pro-slavery jmrty. Do you prefer such men to 
the known and uncompromising friends of human liber- 
ty? Are your interests safer in their hands? 

We answer, in the second place, justices of the peace, 
in some of the Slates, decide upon the claims of eouthera 
kidnapjiers lo the unfortunate qnd defenceless persoiiB 
they seize as fugitive slaves. In other Slates, juslices, ao? 
ses.sors, Hii|)ervisors, selectmen, &c., form the Boards of 
Excise for licensing or refusing to license the venders of 
strong drink. On their action it very much depends, 
whether a lawless aii(5 bacchanalian mob shall rule in 
tills country, whether free discussion shall be permitted, 
whether our printing presses devoted lo liberty shall be 
thrown down, whether our free public halls shall be bur- 
ned, and our Lovejoys sacrificed to the popular fury, at 
the bidding of the slaveholder. 

For the want of anti-slavery constables, hundicds of 
fugitive slaves, to say nothing of free people of color, 
have been seized and returned into hopeless bondage. — 
Should a constable be devoid of humanity ? The execu; 
lor of the laws — should he know little of the claims of 
justice and of meicy ? The man who knows how to dis' 
charge manfully the dniies of a constable, must be indeed 

whole man — a discriminating, a merciful, and y... 
prom))t man. Produce the perfect model of a village 
consiable, and you have in many important respects, the 
model of an efficient, and yet a lew-abiding and h liber- 
ty-loving President. 'J'o say that a constable need not 
be an intelligent and faithful fiiend of liberty, is to say 
that liberty has nothing to do with a proper execution of 
of the laws I Would you do well to deliver the unforlil- 
nato and iho [loor in our midst into the hands of consta- 
bles who look v.'ith contempt u[)on the slave? Can you 
}ircserve a latioiial reEfiecl. for civil government, if yotj 
commit the execution of the laws into the hands of men 
undeserving of respect l — men who make law and gov- 
ernment odious liy the brutalily with which they exiforcf^ 
their demands ? 

A paih-master or surveyor of the highways is the mar) 
under whose direction the free yeomanry of the country 
and their yiuing sons are required lo labor, day by day, 
on tho public streets and roads. Is it indeed of no con- 
sequence whether ihis public officer ha learned the im- 
portant disliiietian bctwee'i a laboring man and a work- 
ing b"astl if iv.>t, then let the frinds of liberty decline 
the nomination of tlicir own path-masters. 

A coroner too, should be mentally and morally qualified 
to distinguish a AN- from a mere connecting link be- 
tween man and the lower animals' And he should have 
a man's heart beating in his own bosom. He should ac- 
count human life of cipial and inestimable value, wheth- 
er connected with a sabio or pallid skin. Otherwise hu- 
man life might he saetificcd at the North as it often is at 
the South, without the rebuke of the law, and in confor- 
mity with the usages of alaveiy. 

Liberty is secure, or otherwise in any country, and es- 
pecially in a republic, very much in proportion to the 
discrimination and faithfulness with which the munici- 
pal and village offices are placed in the hands pf wise, 
independent and good men. 

The vital point of connection between o civil govern- 
ment and its subjects lies just here, in the ch:*racter of 
the local officers who come most in contact with the peo- 
ple, who ijiinglc with them most freely, who touch them 
at the ton thousand points where no Grand Monarch 
could touch them, who see and watch them with the ten 
thousand Argus eyes which no President posseBses; 
whoso example, for good or evil, is most seen, and most 
extensively felt, and whoso facilities are the greatest for 
infusing the spirit of the government into the hearts of 
the people. The Empeiors of China and of Russia could 
not be <lespotic, were it not for their ten thousand oida 
ond accomplic-cB, who do their bidding, :n their official 
intercourse with the people. Who would tremble at the 
power of the Turkish Sultan, if all the subordinate and 
executive local offices of his eropiro could be retamed in 
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ehe hands of in(elligen(, courageous and uncorvuptible 
friends of freedom ? Where were the power of n Tar- 
.qain or a Ctesar, if every local and subordinate oflicer 
woreaBruIus? Who would fear the treachery of a 
Catalino,.tIie ambition of u Napoleon, or the cruelty of a 
bloody Mary 'I'udor, if every justice of the peace and con- 
Btablo and ■assessor, and paih-niasier and coroner in the 
republic wore a Hampden, a Sidney, u Teil, a John Knox, 
or a Samuel Adams I 

A thrill of alarm would doubtless run like electricity 
through the nation, if it were seriously proi)or!cd that the 
President of the United States, (oven though he were not 
the known tool of the slave power) should hold llie np- 
jiointincnt of all the paih-masters, aiid coroners, and con- 
stables, and justices of the pcijce in llie Republic. But 
if the friends of liberty have irrevocably made up their 
minds to have no hand in the selection of these officers, 
or if the great first principles of human rights are not to 
furnish the test by which they are to be selected, then the 
appointment might as well be left to the President as in 
any other hands. 

The truth is, a disregard for human rights should, on 
all occasions, and every where, he considered a disquali- 
^catii-'U for civil office — whatever that ofiice may be, — 
"He that ruleih over men must be just, ruling in the leai 
of God." "JudgcB and officers slialt thou make thee," 
eaid the Hebrew lawgiver, "in all the gates which the 
Lord thy God givcth thee, and ihey shall rule the peo- 
ple with just judgment." Whether the power weje to 
be exercised on n broad or a narrow scale, whether at 
Jerusalem or at Dan, or at Beersbeba, one unvarying rule 
— ^justice — a regard for human rights, lliis was the grand 
qualification, the sine qua iwn, without which, all other 
qualifications, were deemed insufllc.ient. Nothing short 
,6f an adherence to this standard can preserve the liiierties 
of either Hcbtews or Americans. In all our gale.--, or 
depositories gf power, whether at Washington Uity.at 
Hatrisburgh, at Albany, at Bnsiun, ul Concord, or in the 
most obscure neighborhood where the path-master is cho- 
Bcn — "he that rulelh over men must be just." 

Whoever gives his vote for any subordinate 
officer, endorses his cliaracier for integrity and 
a regard for huiiian rights. This endorsement 
j3ecomes, in a measure, his passport to iiio-iier 
ofiices, on the prineiple l!iai"iie who is faiiliriil 
in the least is also faithful in much." 'I'he path- 
piaster becomes an assessor-— the assessor a jns- 
tiue— the justice a State Legislator, a member 
of Congress — -a President. An Jiutnble indi- 
vidual was .chosen to the ofTice of eounty clerk. 
•The inliuenfle he acquired in this station carried 
liim into the Slate Legislature. From this lie 
became Governor of Slate — tlion a Senator, for 
eighteen years, in the Senate of the United 
iSlales, where once and again, his voice decided 
great national questions. One individual 
whose vote contributed to elect him to the office 
of county clerk, was never able, perhaps, after- 
wards, to arrest his onward and upward march 
to power, however serion.*! might have been his 
feaps for the result on the public weal. 

A friend of liberty votes for a candidate of 
doubtful firmness or of unfixed principle, to 
to represent him in the Legislature of the Slate. 
He is elected. The interests or wishes of 
the party that nominated him become the rule of 
his political action in that body. A Senator of 
the United States is to be chosen, and the mem- 
ber elected by the vole of the friend of liberty, 
qasts his vote for a Senator subservient to the 
Slave Power. Thus it is that the friends of 
liberty, in this country, have done the bidding 
of slavery, for the last fifty years. Do we dream 
pf' producing an opposite result without swer- 



ving at all from tlie course marked out by tlie 
fool-prints of our fathers ? 

It has been urged that the Governois and 
Legislatures of the States, notwiiltstanding their 
connection with the national politics of their 
parties, have, in some instances, done much for 
the cause of liberty, and in conformity wilh the 
progress of public opinion they will do move— . 
will do all lliat is requisite to be done. Whyj 
then, it is earnestly asked, should the friends of 
liberty nominate candidates for Slate offices ? 

But is it probalde.thot State Legislatures connected 
with national pro-slavery parlies, and looking to the 
slaveholders for sunpoit to their Presidential candidates, 
will give us United States' S.enalois faiihfully pledged a» 
gainst the slave jiower? That they will earnestly and 
perseveringly recommended the abolition of slavery in the 
Federal Disiriet— the prohibition of the inler-state slave- 
trade and other irnpotiant national measures in favor of 
liberty 1 To suppose this, is to suppose that they will 
nbiindon the support of pro-slavery Presidents, oiid be- 
come connected with an anti-slavery parly in politics-- 
just such a ono as the friends of libcily have already or? 
ganized, and to which, fellow-citizens, we ask your siip,- 
port. Whenever they do this, we shall be with them, of 
course, because they will then have come over to the 
ground we now ocRUjjy. But present appearances, we 
fear, do not'indicate that such will soon be their course. 
Certainly it will not be white the friends of liberty join 
wilh them, and help to fortify their present posilion.-r 
The fear of the loss of votes, and of independe' t polit- 
ical action, by the friends of liberty, may indeed slimur 
late the rival parlies, when nearly balanced, to take some 
farther steps, in State le,'islation, where that work has 
not already been completed. More than this, we think wo 
ought not to anticipa'.o. Nor ought we to expect that 
the stimulus of fear, (through which, chiefly, a correct 
State action has been thus far obtained,) can be longer 
made effective., unless our action shows that there -is 
meaning in out professions. 

While we would not forget, therefore, or undervalue 
the Slate action in favo)- of liberty, (hat has already (a? 
ken place, we can find in it no .solid uround of argument 
against tlio position we have assumed. We would not 
comproniiso the future, by our complacency wilh the 
past. In our gruiiiude for a few crumbs of encourage- 
ment to the slave, we world not ourselves, assist to rivet 
his fellers: "The ruse of giaduulism," has too long and 
too often, and in two iviny deceptive forms, deluded the 
friends of liberty, hitherto. It is high time to break off 
all jiarley viih a foe so deceitful— so rich in cunning, 
etratagems and expedients. 

It will scarcely be claimed that (with a few brilhant ex- 
ceptions) there is anything of hearty, intelligent, and 
manly attachment to the principles of liberty, and the 
cause of human rights, among the jwmincnl candidates, 
we ate invited by the other partiv^i'in our State elections 
to support. Such a plea in their favor could hardly be 
made unbluskingly, by the side of the apology urged or» 
their behalf, that they deem it impolitic to identify them- 
Belves with the friends of liberty, lest it should injure 
their party, deprive them of voles, oi offend the wo- 
men-vvhippers of the South. We ask whethcrlhe sup- 
port of such candidates, and of such parties, becomes an 
American freeman, jealous of his country's honor, and 
anxious to securo and to promote human rights 1 _ Is it, 
indeed, the very best thing the friends of liberty, in this 
jiineteenlh century, & in this land of the pilgrims can do 
to rally round the standard set up by such parties 1 To 
support such candidates! Have wo descended so lowl 
And are we reduced to such Btrails 1 Ib it to such 
claims as these that we are to surrender the policy *)f 
choosing men to represent men — republicans to embody 
republicanism — friends of liberty (generous, magnan- 
imous, find self-denying) to fight the battles of liberty in 
the teeth of lawless power] Can we be tempted witU 
such a bait, to abandon the heaven-attested principle, 
tliat "he that rulelh oyer men must be jusl"~that eeour 
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rity dwells only with integrity — that liberty lives only in 
the throbbing hearts of it6 eincfcie worshippers, - 

No. — whatever partial or tcmporuiy advantages may 
have been infidsntaliy gained by mingling in the train 
pnd clinging to the skirls of the slave power, [and 
gaihcd at the expense of the compromises which were 
their price] ihe time for such hiimiliatim; and questiona- 
ble expedients has gone by. From ihe "dirty waters" 
of such "partizan poiiiics," the friends of liberty nre 
preparing to cleanse themsi'lves, and to come up. 

If there are gifted and honoiable frien is of liberty still 
connected with the servile parties, (as doubtless there 
p;re) they should be invited and encouraged by a correct 
example, to change their position. The more intelligent 
they are, the more comprehensive their views, the more 
discriminating their vision, the more gigantic their pow- 
ers,, the greater are the mischiefs of their error, the great- 
er are our claims on theirco-operation, and the less causo 
of complaint have they, on their part, that the friends of 
liberty do not honor them with their sutTerings while they 
array themselves on the wrong side of a conflict, in 
which there can be no neutrality, and no middle ground. 

It will doubtless be inquired of us, what features of a 
national policy we design and expect the men of our 
choice will pursue i n the case of their election, in respect 
to those "other great interests," on acctiunt of which tha 
claims of human liberty have hitherto been postponed, 
and which are commonly bupposed to have ni» manner 
of connexion with the principles of human rights, as in- 
volved in the great slave question. 

We answer: — 

1. In the first place — Every political parly and ad- 
niinistration has its paramount oliject — its test questions. 
It has likewise its "minor questions"-— its matters to be 
decided by mutual consultation; by "concessions" — it 
may be be — and in the light of its ever increasing wis- 
dom under the guidance of a wise course of experimen- 
tal, endeavors. 

What if the //6er#y party should have i fa test ques- 
tions? — and suppose they should- be emancipali.)n — al)0- 
lition— hnman freedom, instead of the price of cotton ? 
Suppose "tariff," — "Bank," — "Sub-Treasury," and oth- 
er topics of doubtful disputation among our wisest and 
best men, should be left open for future consideration 1 

oiippose our national councilsWcre filli'd with hearty 
friends of human rights, seeking the gnod of the people, 
and pledged only to the doctrines of I'berty, and of aboli- 
tion remaining unpledged on the batvk, current'y, and 
tariff; questions, until ihey could gather wisdom l>om mu- 
tual discussionG on the floor of Congresss; — would not 
all the public interests be much saft-r in the keeping 
of such men than they are in the hands of men, pledg- 
ed beforehand, to local, partial, and sectional interests, 
rather than . to the great general good, as ascertained by 
free discussion, after ('ongre(.8 shali have assembled, for 
the very purpose of usinc its collective wisdom 1 

We hold it sell-evident that legislators should be pledg- 
ed, beforehand, to self-evident principles, and to corres- 
ponding measures, concerning which no honest and in- 
telligent friends of liberty can differ. The unpledged 
points sfiould be thoss concerning which there is a pog- 
eibility of gaining further light by discussion. 

S, We answer in the second place, that in respeot to 
all the great financial, pecuniary, and money interests of 
the country, the abolition of slavery, includes in it- 
self, as a mere measure of political economy, efiments of 
relief, of enrichment; and of prosperity, which are of 
vastly greater value and importance thon all that can be 
accomplished either by tariffs, or free-trade, tiy Banks or 
Sub-Treasuries, by this, or that, or the other propo.-eil 
mode of mnmging the national funds. These classes 
of measures lie manifestly on the surfaco — they are the 
mere forms of public weolih. And although there may 
be foo'n for an inteiliiront choice l)etween them, yet no 
impartial or reflecting econonrist. or statesman can claim 
for either of them anything more than comparative util- 
ity and minor importance. But the qnesnon of free or 
slave-labor is a question vital to the prosperity of any 
people — lying at the very basis of individual and nation- 
al weulth. 



3. We anawe* in the third place, that by the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and by that measure only (^r at least by 
the overthrow of the ascendancy of the slave power in 
the national councils) a termination can be put to the 
never ceasing fluctuations and destructive changes in- 
flicted upon us l)y the slave power. 

The free laboring north can thrive well enough com-- 
poiativcly speaking, cither on the system of a protective - 
tariff, or of free-trade — either wither without a sub- 
treasury, or 0 national .bank. All it need ask is ration- 
al stability, security from capricious change, and from 
the hostile overturn of all its settled arrangements. 

A security from change, for thirty years to come, in 
the great measuieij of national policy; [excepting of courso 
the needed change from slave to free-labor, with the in- 
cidental modifications of policy that might grow out 
of it;] would be worth a hundred fold more than a'.l the 
differences that can be supposed to arise from the advan- 
tages of the one pro^osed system of political economy of 
finamre, over its rival. 

4. We answer in the fourth place, that by the remo- 
val of the disturbing force of so urmnturnl an anomaly as 
the system of unpaid and compulsory labor, from ttio 
activities of human enterprise, a change might perhaps 
be wrought in the relative positions of thingii which 
should render totally unnecessary and unmeaning many 
questions of national policy now urged and debated as 
essential, both at the North and at the South. Measures 
now indispensible might be fo-ind wholly inadmissible.— 
and measures now hostile to the interests of the county, 
might then be found not only compatible with, but high" 
ly promotive of them. 

When there shall no longer be a conflict between tha 
opposing interests of free and slave labor, then and not 
until then, will it be possible for the wisest legislators on 
earth to determine with certainty and precision, the na- 
tional policy that will be in every respect, best adapted (o 
secure the common and then harmonious interests of the 
greai end united whole. And until that time, it will 
certainly be impossible, os it ever has been, to hit upon 
any systeai of policy which shall permanently satisfy 
the Southern Slates, or harmonize in any good degree, 
the interests of the North and jjl ihe South. 

5. We answer in the fifth place, that the gre.it doc- 
trine of human rrphis involved in the question of aboli- 
tion — in other words, the fundamental principles of hu- 
man equality, equity, justice, mercy, humanity, regard 
for human nature as such, irrespective of factitious and 
artificial distinctions, and in opposition to orbitrary and 
aristocratic claims — these — the very elements and life- 
blood of Abolitionism, comprise not only the best, but 
the only sure stondard and test by which all the appa- 
rently subordinate and doubtful questions of legisloticn 
and of politicol economy should be decided. It is only in 
the ligiii of tiiese great principless [which no adminia- 
traiion but on anti slavery one will ever honestly em- 
brace or thoroughly understand] that any clue can bo 
found to those perplexing problems about which narrow- 
minded and mere aelf-polilirians so constantly wrangle, 
without over jettlinfe them at all, or placing them upon 
any permanent or sure basis, 

The great end of human government is the protection 
of the rights of men, and the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace and safety, and where this end isduly regarded 
the advahcement of the public prosperity cannot but bo 
secuicd on the most equitable and stable basis. 

Without undertaking therefore to foretell, precisely, 
every measure of political economy which a thoroughly 
ubolitionized national administration, would find it prop- 
er to adopt, we may venture to specify a few things which 
such an administration wou'd not do. 

It would not busy itself perpetually with expe- 
dients to enhance the price of the products of slave-labor 
and to open morkets for them in all parts of the known 
world, while it studiously avoided doing anything to 
procure a market for the free products of the grain-grow- 
ing North- West. 

In adjusting the details of a tariff of duties on imports 
it would not carefully tax the free born and exempt the 
planter who lives upon the labor of others. Jt would ofti 



.6nu4 out foreign grown cotton from the manufacturers of 
tUo free North, while ii exeiiiptefl foreign manufaeiureJ 
goods from taxation, for the benefit of the slaveholding 
fconsumor. 

"It yyoulit not eolicitoualy seek, as on object of great 
i-Jublic concernment and utility, cither by the aid of d 
oul)-Trea3Ury. a National Bank, or any other instrpnnen- 
tality or institution devised for the purpose, an artificial 
and forced "equalization of exchanges" between the free 
laboring North and the spendthrift, dependant and pov- 
eity-Bliickeh South; vvhereby the latter may be relieved 
from the disadvantages of their condition, ly- the mani-v' 
feat and gross robbery of the former. It would not shape 
itafiflieaaqres in conformity with the corrupt principle that 
wioaliii is the chief object of legislation, that its possession 
. Is the jjrbofof meriti and that its acquisition is tho great 
" end (if national policy, to the promotion of which, the 
jsociai, iniellectual and moral intereats of man may bo in- 
nocently sacrificed. 

I In diaposing of the public lands, it wpulJ not select the 
;»jelhod8 best adapted to secure an inequaiity ofdistribu- 
Itioflvfor; the especial benefit of slaveholderH, at the o«- 
j^rise and to the diacouragernenlof the free laboring emi- 
grant and settler* It vvould not seek to tux and restrict 
the free laboring States, in order to grant exclusive 
privileges and exemptions to the slnveholding South. 

It isyobli] not plunge the country into needless, wicked, 
ruiuoiis ond disgraceful wars, especially with the red men 
of the fbreal-on iour frontiers. Least of all, would it do 
this, for the inglorious purpose of sending (he hardy 
5 eomanry of the Norib, at their own expense, at the 
bidding of the elave-holder, on the bloodhound errand 
of Bcehting: the track of fugitive slaves across the ever- 
gladei of Florida, and kidnap(iing men, women, children, 
and babes, for; victims ori the altar of slavery. 

Itwouid not violate fundamental morftlity, or invade 
human rights on any pleas ttf state necessity however 
pl^tusibiy or importunately they might be urged. It 
ttrbuld not favor or tolerate unjust or/ anti-republican 
mondpolic? of any kind; to make the rich richer, and 
poor poorer, in any department of lecislaiive action. 

These things, we confidently hope and trust, the friends 
of liberty, in their associated political action, will not Jo. 

In tho activititiesol slate, county, township, villaf;c, 
and city politics, the friends of impartial liberty and in- 
alienable human rights, if true to their trust, will not fail 
to. array ihe.jjiiel^es against those disgraceful and wicked 
arrahgem' <rts"through which vice is licensed by law, the 
morals of the people undermined by their professed and 
constitutional gurdians, and crime and pauperism crea- 
ted under the authority of the State for the emolument 
of gatnblers, venders of strong drinks, and other pau- 
pers of vice. 

Without assuming to decide what the course of our 
political associates shall be — we may venture (o suggest 
to flicm the propriety of seeking such a change in the 
constitution of the United Sissies as shall place the 
President and Vice President of the . United States, in 
the hands of the people themselves, without the inter- 
vention of a college of electors, the votes to be counted 
and returned as at present, in Stales in which luej#^e 
tespectively giv! n. . "t 

In a well directed and hearty endeavor to e,^nd the 
, benefits of education to the entire communitysO-"t|o the 
( poor as well as to the rich, and wholly irrespective of col- 
I or, caste, occupation and condi.ion, the associated friends 
I of liberiy-. we ar| persuaded, will not be found backward 
\in giving a practical form and expression to their well 
fenown principle, that intelligence is ineompaliblo with 
alavejraf^ and that knowledge is the basis and bulwark of 
*irt#^ and freedom. 
'•Mth this expose of their views, the Convention in- 
vSe the hope, that in the minds of refli'ciin'j and (-ood 
..' »C they will nni be thought to have lost Bigiif. of the 
.•if '^i%m interests and objects to which the attention of 
■• V .{3 patriot and statesman should be directed, amidst tho 
;';;ii;;i'|ptivitiea of political life. Sf charged with being men of 
i iiSj lie idea, in respect to public affairs, they. ask that the 
%!?pmprehen8ivcneBS, and scope, and magnitude of that 
i, ■' ;;.^Me ulea" raav ba we!.! guaged, weighed, appieciated 
:i^{v&dl underatooa. 



It is the idea that "righteousnesp oxalteth a .hatioW,- 
w.hile sin is a reproach to any i«eop!o," • It is the idea 
that all human power is derived from tho Creator of 
men, and unless svielded in conformity ^with his laws, 
must becomo a ciirse, instead of a blessing to mankind. 
It in the idea that law is for the preservation of rights. 
It is the idea that God governs the world— that h.H al- 
ways good policy to do right, and bad policy to do wrong. 

fiuo.b'ar) idH-i, vvf> th'nk "uflicieRlly compjehsnaive to' 
cover tho entire ground of national policy, that the coun- 
try now needs, and is vainly striving, by its present ex- 
pedients to obtain. Such an idea we shall account it a 
ijufficient honor to have embraced, and to have success- 
fully laid at the basis of our naiiohal and Statie Segisla- 
ion. 

In the realization of such on idea we look for the lon^- 
soiight desuteratuin for elevating the great masses of 
niankfnd from the servility, degradation, vice, ignorance^ 
end loss of self-respect which have, from ago to age, 
made them the almost passive and unstruggling victims 
of arbitrary power. In demanding .the redress of the. . 
alaves' wrongs, in the first place, as the great paramourit 
object of our political endeavors, wo do not forget that 
there may be other wrongs 16 be redressed. But we ee- 
lecti as most important, the case most palpable arid im- 
measurably the most grievous and pressing— the case of 
the uncomplaining and the dumb, V^ho cannot plead for 
themselves — the case of others as well as of our own< 
In this way only can those who seek other and minor 
reformations evince either ibo sincerity, the imparlialttyi 
or the consistency of th«it Jomaruls. ' ■ 

Wc invito "our feiiow-citizens, theretbrei-TOr, a_»u_:.._ 

to enlist with'Sis iiii the righteous and "truly repuhUcan 
and reformatory effort ii;i which we are engaged, and we 
pledge ourselves never to abandon our ground until bur 
republic ia either regenerated by a return to its first prin- 
ciples, or subverted by its persevering and determined' 
contempt of them.. 

In such a. contest we have, nothing to fear, but from a-' 
pathy and uiifailhfuliiiess; and nothing 16 hope for. but 
from unbending integrity, and unwavering persever- 
ance, under the Superintending Providence and favor o{ 
High Heaven. 

ALVAN STEWART, CAaimart. ' 
Josnu.t Lkavitt, '] 
L. P. NoBtn, )» Secretaries. 

LkVI CoFPlIT, J 

DECISION OF THE SUPRKME COtiwra 

The decision of our Supreme Court has oc- 
casioned no small excitement, which only shows 
that for 39 years the clause of the Constitution, 
excluding slavery, has been in part a dead let- 
ter. A rtcurriloua handbill was got out iipCov- 
ington, and the democratic editors of this place 
were so forgetful of what is due tho state and 
their own dignity, as to republish it approvingly. 
It talks about "the total in.securiy? of our prop- 
erty," announces that, "in vain did oiir fathers 
siruirgle for independence, and security, if our 
chartered rights are fo be frittered away by the 
quibbles of law"-*~want3 to know whether the 
"harmony of our union can last much longer" 
— threatens, "if retribution is indicted, woe 
betide the wretches who provoke it." — Alas for 
Cincinnati! who will come to her help agarnst 
the great city of Covington? The valorous tone 
of the foregoing brought to tbeir knees the dem- 
ocraiifj editors of the Cincinnati Enquirer. Poor 
men ! they are lately ^ro,m the interior of the state, 
and thought these Kentuckians were in earnest. 
They did not know so well how to under.'«tand 
their threats as some of us, who have been living 
in spile of them some five or six years. Accord' 
©ingly, they appeaHo the well-disposed of eur cit' 



